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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Sketches in Bedlam; or Characteristic Traits of 
Insanity, as displayed in the Cases of One 
Hundred and Forty Patients of both Sexes, 
now or recently confined in New Bethlem, &c. 
By a Constant Observer. 8vo. pp: 312. 
London 1823. Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 

We know not when our indignation has been 

so strongly excited as by this volume. The 

ainful, indecent, and disgusting nature of 
its contents ; the light, ludicrous, and ribald 
tone in which the calamities it unfolds are 
treated ; the outrage upon society generally, 
and upon private feelings, in the disclosures 
which it makes ; its impropriety, its shocking 
details, its filth, its obsceneness, are altogether 
so revolting to humanity, that we are alike 
surprised at the conception of the subject, 
aud at its being carried into effect. Who the 
author is we know not; but belonging as he 
must do (from the intelligence he possesses) 
té the Establishment, it is lamentable that he 
should have been allowed to commit so heinous 

a breach of trust, and not been forbid to 

tellthe secrets of that prison-house, whose 

tale does'harrow up the soul. He has been 
ity.efe grievous offence ; for it is in vain 


es pretend that such descriptions of the odious 





liabits, wild discourses, impi delusions, 
and lewd fancies of a inndred wretched ma- 
niacs could yield the slightest data for the 
treatment of the disease. No, the work is 
gotten up for no good or useful purpose ; it 
may ina fewinstances gratify depraved tastes; 
or feed an abominable curiosity, but it is at 
once a revolting book, a disgrace to the Insti- 
tation from which it emanates, and ashame- 
ful violence upon public sense, decency, and 
feeling. 

These may seem harsh terms, but we will, 
however reluctantly, justify their application 
by our extracts; avoiding, at the same time, 
those direct individual exposures which can 
only tend to lacerate the hearts of the at- 
flicted relatives of the unhappy insane, or 
absolutely drive back again into. a state of 
maduess such patients as may have been dis- 
charged as cured ; for it will hardly be ere- 
dited, though it is the fact, that many of the 
persons whose dreadful maladies furnish mat- 
ter for these Sketches, are now living re- 
spectably in the world, are earning their 
bread by the exercise of professional talents, 
and may, if the work reaches them, read here 
minute accounts of their once miserable condi- 
tion, and find themselves publicly classed with 
uahanged murderers and desperate felons. We 
want words to express our detestation of this 
cruelty ; and except the commencement of a 
twopenny periodical giving similar informa- 
tion respecting private madhouses,* by one 
of those infamous publishers who infest the 
metropolis, and poison the lower orders with 








* “There are no less than forty licensed private 
mad-houses within the Bills of Mortality; and 
of , two corablishnnts at Hasta sad 

reen, alone, con upwi of thir- 
t#en hundred patients 1" 





their vile productions, we are unacquainted 
with any design altogether so atrocious as 
this is. 

An Introduction, the only inoffensive part 
of the work, tells us that “* Bethlem Hospital 
is a royal foundation for the reception of 
lunatics, incorporated by Henry vur. and 
erected in Moorfields in 1553. That building 
was pulled down in 1814, and the new hos- 
pital erected in St. George’s Fields in 1815. 


The old hospital was built on the plan of 
the royal palace of the Tuilleries at Paris ; 
and this fac-simile of his Palace, adopted for 
such a purpose, gave so much offence to 
Louis x1v. that he ordered a plan of St. James’s 
Palace to be taken, for offices in his own 
capital of a very inferior description. 

**The present hospital is a noble and ex- 
tensive building of brick. The foundation 
stone was laid in 1812, on the 20th of April, 
upon the site of the once celebrated Dog and 
Duck tavern and tea-gardens, which had been 
subsequently occupied by the School for the 
Indigent Blind. The \plan was designed by 
Mr. Lewis, and the building cost about 
£ 100,000.” 

There is farther a general statement of re- 
gulations, the regimen, &c, upon which it is 
asserted that Bediam is “ an Institution ad- 
mitted to be unparalleled in any other part of 
the world.” This we greatly doubt, and rather 
believe that in Paris, in Italy, and in Massa- 
chusets, there are superior establishments. 
At all events, we are convinced that the at- 
tempt to amuse the minds of the insane, so 
little thought of in Britain, and so happily 
practised in the places alluded to abroad, is 
not among the modes of treatment adopted 
at Bedlam. 

But we refrain from discussion, and pro- 
ceed with our disagreeable task of exhibiting 
the character of this book. Its first subject 
is a furious murderer, whose savage and 
bloody propensities are painted at length. 
Then follows an account of Hatfield (ex- 
cusable, as an object of public interest,) of 
whom we learn that 

- - - “Confined as a maniac in Old Beth- 
lem, where, during his stay, he killed a poor 
maniac named Benjamin Swain, by a stroke 
on his head, which tumbled him over a form, 
and he died instantly. 

*‘He contrived to make his escape from 
Old Bethlem, but was apprehended at Dover; 
and for his better security, was sent to New- 
gate, where he remained until the 8th of 
November 1816, whence he was brought here, 
and has since remained. 

“ The first symptoms of this man’s insanity 
are thus reported :—He was one day, shortly 
previous to the attempt on his late Majesty, 
in White-Conduit Fields, when he was ac- 
costed bya religious fanatic named Bannister 
Truelock (now confined in Bethlem,) and 
after both had conversed for some time on re- 
ligious topics, Truelock told him, ‘that a 
great change of things in this world was 
about to take plese that the Messiah was 
to come out of his mouth, and that if the 





King was removed, all obstacles to the com- 
pletion of their wishes would be removed also.’ 

‘* By ravings of this sort he so completely 
influenced the mind of Hatfield, that the 
desperate attempt was resolved, and the day 
fixed for its perpetration. 

“Truelock was apprehended, and, upon 
examination, was found to be deranged in 
his mind: ‘he was sent to Old Bethiem, 
whence he was removed hither. 

“ Hatfield has made from time to time 
several applications to be removed, or al- 
lowed further indulgences, He petitioned 
the House of Commons for the purpose, in 
the last session of Parliament, and his peti- 
tion was presented by one of the Governors, 
Mr. Williams, and ordered to lie on the table. 
Although for a long time past this man has 
evinced no symptoms of actual insanity, yet 
his impatience of confinement sours his tem- 
per, in spite of all the indulgences allowed 
im. He is ever grumbling and discontented 
without canse, and finds fault with every 
thing. Though his manners and language 
are those of a vulgar, low-bred fellow, hesis 
cleanly in his person and re in his 
habits ; knacky and ingenious in his amnse- 
ments. He makes handsome straw baskets, 
which he is permitted to sell to visitors, and 
for which he obtains from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
each. He receives a pension from Govern- 
ment of 6d. per day, in consideration of his 
former military services.” 

This Truelock (also in Bedlam) “ is a most 
singular and curiovs character, and in his or- 
dinary conversations of life, betrays not the 
smallest symptoms of a digprdered intellect ; 
is cool, steady, and deliberate in all his ac- 
tions, cleanly in his person, and regular and 
decent in his-apartment, His conversations 
are not long, in a general way, before he con- 
trives to make some allusion to his case, and 
immediately strikes out upon his darling sub- 
ject of religion. 

‘‘He has an apartment at the top of the 
house, which has a good prospect, southward, 
commanding a view of the Surry hills ; he has 
coal, candle, and every convenience for his 
use ; his provisions are regularly brought to 
him, and in fine weather he is. permitted to 
walk in the garden allotted to the. superin- 
tendant, steward, &c. two hours each day, 
when he chooses; he has the privilege ofj 
mending the shoes for the servants and 
patients, as he was bred a shoemaker, for 
which work he is ey 2 paid his own price. 
He is also permitted to breed birds, and al- 
lowed to sell them; he has a great number 
of canaries and other singing birds, in places 
neatly fitted up, which he keeps in great 
order; and, in fact, has less reason to com- 
plain of his confinement than perhaps any 
other man ina similar situation.” 

Of Peg Nicholson, another notorious cha- 
racter, it is stated, ‘‘ She has now been a 
sojourner in confinement above thirty-six 
years, and has never evinced any prominent 
symptoms of insanity beyond the occasional 
irritation, perhaps, naturally enough result- 
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ing from her situation. She was transferred 
from Old Bethlem hither when this building 
was finished; has long since made up her 
mind to her confinement, and appears per- 
fectly tranquil and contented ; sife very sel- 
dom speaks, has totally lost her sense of hear- 
ing, nor would the discharge of a cannon at 
her ear in the least disturb her. Snuff seems 
to be. her favourite luxury, of which she takes 
a great quantity, and seems to enjoy it with 
peculiar satisfaction. She has contracted a 
singular aversion to bread, and never can be 
induced to eat any. The cause of this anti- 
thy is unknown, but she is allowed ginger- 
read and biscuits, which she eats with good 
appetite, in moderate quantities. Tea is also 
allowed her, and she has, besides, the exclu- 
sive privilege of living apart from all the 
other criminal patients, in a ward appro- 
ptiated asa ‘nursery for the aged and infirm, 
and such as are quiet and harmless. She 
enjoys a good state of health, is regular, 
cleanly, and attentive to her little concerns, 
and is desirous to render herself useful, so 
far as her great age will permit. 

“Reports of her death have been circulated 
from time to time: but Margaret is still living, 
and healthy evidence in refutation of such 
premature rumours.” 

With this quotation we have finished all 
that we can adduce as not undeserving of 
reprobation in these Sketches ; but to show 
the facetions unfeeling way in which the 
writer dwells on the melancholy and distress- 
ire of the parties he has chosen to 
delineate, we must extract a few traits. 

One poor lunatic “ when he gets sublimely 
high, he styles himself ‘ The righteous God ;’ 
assumes the peng ap of the weather, can 
render it foul or fair when he pleases, and 
deal out any wind, from a hurricane to a 
zephyr; and as to lightning, thunder, and 
earthquakes, they are quite at his command. 

“*In the universality of his genius, he con- 
siders himself the most sublime poet that 
ever courted the Muses, and whenever he 
can procure a scrap of paper, he proceeds to 
compose verses; but as those extempora- 
neots productions do not usually please his 
critic fancy, he converts them to ingredients 
in his gruel at breakfast, probably to enrich 
the soil of his genius for a new crop of heroics. 
This gruel is the common receptacle for a 
much greater variety of articles than usually 
go to the composition of turtle soup. He 
ro alt his verses into it to cleanse them, as 

e Says 5 and with a selection from the before- 
mentioned articles from his bosom, cheese 
from his snuff-box, butter from his tobacco- 
box, the exhansted quids from his mouth, 
- ++ ++=-+--- bits of leather, small 
stones, pieces of bone, coals, &c.; thus this 
epicure makes up for himself a relishing mess, 
somewhat a-kin to the hell-broth of Macbeth’s 
wizards, and setting all German cookery at 
defiance. In this filthy system of culinary 
composition, however, he affects to proceed 
on scientific principles. -Leather clarifies it; 
stones purify it; coals mineralize it; one 
article acidulates it; another gives it an 
alkaline virtue ; a third, a high flavenr. This 
mollifies it, that dalecifies it; the whole to- 
gether makes it a delicions mess, and he 
swallows it with the go@é of an Apicius. 
Sometimes his beer is enriched with part of 
the same ingredients; and thongh such is 
He ae practice, his health is not injured 

= sss 

“As a specimen of his skill in the lan- 
guages, he one day addressed a Freneh gen- 
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tleman who visited the hospital, with his usual 
Be o you do, Sir? &c.’.in miserable 

tench. One of the physicians offered him 
sixpence if he would ask the gentleman for 
one in French. ‘Oh! Doctor,’ answered he, 
*I was never taught to beg in French,’ This 
little sally, however, obtained the reward. 
He has occasional gleams of wild wit, and 
will sport some well-applied puns on the 
names of all the commodities and attributes 
of the Corn Exchange. ‘He has no tick with 
his banker, but he does not care a lean for 
that—no man dares to say pease to him. 
These d—— doctors and keepers grind him 
to dust, but he will mili them to powder. He 
is the flour of the grist, and will bolt out as 
soon as he can, and thrash any man that op- 
poses him ; he will be no longer mealy-mouthed, 
but will tell those d—— doctors and keepers 
his mind, because they measure his corn by 
their own bushels, but they all deserve to get 
the sack.’ 

“‘ The following is a specimen of his poetical 
composition : 

New Bethlem reared, at an immense expense, 
To contain maniacs, but men renown’d for sense, 
Immured within its dreary gates and walls, 
From which the philanthropic heart recoils ; 
The polish’d gentleman, born, bred, and taught, 
By parents nurtur’d fondly, as he ought, 
Admired by all, who have the sense to judge, 
Appreciate worth from worthless, not prejudge, 
As some abroad, demagogues, self-witty, —[tee, 
In simile to those who calls themselves Commit- | 
Who dare presume such men to here admit, 
They shall, they must, by —, all pay for it. 
The polish’d gentleman, the classic scholar, 
Complete in arts and science, are crammed in here, 
The hoary-headed hero—the veteran, 
Who conquer’d armies, through France and Spain, 
Then scoured the ocean, captured combined fleets, 
Return’d to happy Albion, to taste the sweets 
Of Britain’s gratitude ; oh, Britons blush, 
Or stones will rise in rage—no tongue shall hush, 
Sole Monarch of this Bastile, in Albion,t 
This the fifth anniversary of his reign, [throne, 
With straw crown and sceptre, struts around the 
And renovates his partizans, or knocks them down, 
Non obstanti’’—can dare come in his way, 
All must be parasites, or they are turn’d astray. 
Here we Rave two conjurors called physicians, $ 
Who study: the black art, on conditions 
Of remumgration, for unfolding 
Their hid mysteries, which, beholding 
Patients one by one, two times a week, [sheep; 
Keepers and collectors, or those who herd the 
They would rather pass you by than find you out, 
Knowing that Jam there, their mystery to scout, 
Would quickly catch, and judge their cunning, 
And by my art, would ridicule their punning ; 
The system which, they know, I will expose, 
And all their hidden nonsense will disclose. 

&e. &e. &c. 

There are, by the by, several poets, as well 
as players, soldiers, sailors, and men of 
science, in this drear asylum. The following 
are specimens of two: 

“ There is one thing more that I do crave, 
That his body may never lay in the grave : 

May he be d. , and overboard be thrown, 

The sharks have his body and the devil have his 
soul ; [soul.”” 

The sharks have his body and the devil have his 





* The Governors, who sit in Committee every 
Thursday. 





t George the Fourth, whom he dislikes much, 


¢ Sir George ‘Tathill and Dr. Monro, 





“ Confined here : 
Oh, dear! 

What a shame! 
Who's to blame ? 
—— my eyes, 
What blow’d lies 
Brought me here ? 
Never fear! 
Where’s my mother ? 
And my brother ? 
Come in here, 
Conscience clear ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
That's the time: 

Of peculiar traits we select a miscella- 
neous namber, under the heads of alphabetic 
letters : ; 

A. ** He says he is but forty-six years old, 
and has been confined forty-two years, but 
his present body is the third he has had, the 
former two hodies were worn out many years 
ago: the present one is forty-six. years old. 
- - - In the last summer he swore that air- 
pumps were employed to pump fleas into his 
neck, with a view of devouring him alive.” 

Bb. “He is constantly on foot, and is al- 
ways ready with a damn, a blew, or a blast, 
for every person or object he passes, which 
he usually follows up with the most gross and 
horrid epithets of abuse and. insulting com- 
parison ; but toladies, and women in general, 
his language is abominable. He used to wear 


‘¢ Sold a watch, 
per a catch. 
topp’d my gi 
What a tee “4 
License now, 
What a row! 
All’s well : 
oto—! 
Who’s there ? 
Bring some beer! 
Half starved, 
Nothing carved!” 


«jin his hat an old taft, such as soldiers wear 


in their uniform caps, probably as an emblem 
of his former militant profession ; but this 
has been some time worn bald, and. aban- 
doned. He is sometimes employed through 
the week in whitewashing parts of the hos- 
pital; but Sunday is his holiday, the whole 
of which he devotes to perpetual damning, 
swearing, and ranting ; this he calls * work- 
ing double tides.’ Any attempt at confine- 
ment or coercion renders him much worse: 
he seems in a perpetual state of irritation, 
which gives constant stimulus to his profane 
and abusive tongue; and his own eyes and 
limbs are the themes of his imprecation, in 
the absence of other objects.” 

C. (The person who shot at Miss Kelly.) 
“This gallant Lothario bears at present no 
symptoms of frenzy in his manners or con- 
versation ; but is probably in as sound a state 
of mind as ever he had, which is that of a 
foolish, frivolous simpleton ; of mean and 
pitiful appearance, and by no means caleu- 
lated to inspire the tender passion.” ~ 

D. “Shortly after his admission, he stood 
one day in the stone sink under the pump; 
but on the approach of one of the governors, 
he jumped down. The governor, seeing him 
a new patient, kindly asked him how he 
was, and where he came from? D. returned 
the eivility of the first inquiry, and pointing 
to the sink, said he-came from that. ‘ Aye, 
but,’ replied the governor, ‘ where did you 
come from originally?’ His answer was, 
‘From my mother: and where did you come 
from?’ The governor declined to continue 
the conversation.” : 

Bat we have done with these sad objects 
for contemplation, One man is mentioned 
who was driven mad by being suddenly 
startled ; a warning to all thoughtless prac- 
tical jesters. Lake 

- - = As he was one morning crossing his 
father’s fields, on his way to his usual labours, 
cheerful, guardless, and, like another Cymon, 

“* Whistling as he went, eee ore 
an intimate rustic aeq 
coming, knew his simplicity, and, in mere 
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—— ee 
frolick, stepped aside, and concealed himself 
behind a bush until came up, when he 
suddenly rushed ont upon him with a loud 
shout. He was so astounded by the shock, 
that he was struck almost senseless: he stag- 
gered, fell, and fainted away. The curreut 
of his blood seemed for some time arrested, 
and his pulsation ceased. He was taken ap 
and conveyed home ; delirium ensued ; and 
confirmed maduess followed, which has ever 
since continued without abatement, to a de- 
gree not only pitiable, but dangerous to all 
who approach him. His propensities are 
fierce and vicious ; he tries to kick at all who 
come near him, and even to bite at them, 
with all the rabid fury of an enraged dog. 
In this manner he continually snaps at all 
who pass him. He seizes and tears rugs, 
blankets, his own clothes, and any thing 
within his reach. In this state, of course, 
he is not suffered to have intercourse amongst 
the other patients, but is fastened to the 
coal-chest in the basement gallery. His 
malady has shewn no signs of abatement 
since he came in, and probably he may never 
recover his reason. Ife appears quite un- 
conscious of his situation, or of the place 
where he is, nor does he seem to feel his con- 
finement irksome; his only object seems to 
be, watching for the approach of any one 
whom he may attack. 

“Such, in his case, are the miserable effects 
of a practical joke, which cannot fail to em- 
bitter for life the feelings of the unthinking 
author, as well as those of the unfortunate 
young man’s family.” 

And yet this bitterness the author renders 
more bitter by giving it publicity! We detest 
such cant, and surrender him to the reproha- 
tion he has deserved for wounding the de 


of many worthy persons, and exposing the 
calamities of so many unfortunate fellow 
creatures. 





Don Juan. Cantos VI. VII. VIII, 18mo. 
pp. 97, London 1823. John Hunt. 
Tuts little book purposes to be a continua- 
tion of Lord Byron’s often beautiful and 
thoroughly licentious poem ; and, we believe, 
it is his Lordship’s ; yet, ‘* what a falling off 
ishere!” We do not care for the.price, one 
shilling, put on, as the puffs tell, to revenge 
the noble Lord on the judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor, and make the learned Lord wince 
on the woolsack, while the poetical Lord 
disseminates his brothel chants unchecked ; 
bat either satiety has supervened from the 
too frequent dosing of the sensual Muse, or 
his Lordship, late of Pisa, has lost all his 
powers except those of over-grossness and 
indecency, We know that a common sense of 
propriety is called cant, and an ordinary 
feeling of taste hypocrisy, by Lord Byron and 
his pitiable suite ; but, without pretending to 
any virtue or refinement beyond the merest 
links of either, by which men may be bound 
to society and literature, we will fearlessly 
say that the present publication is more de- 
grading in subject, and more humbling in 
talent, than it is paltry in price. We would 
even for a moment allow that the theme of 
Canto vi, was approachable with any thin 
like the noble sentiments of a man, fnstead 
of being, as it is, the gloating brutality of a 
wretched debauchee ; and then, we would 
ask, what man would choose to wallow in the 
sty of his own luxury, in words and in de- 
scription, like a drivelling dotard; and how 
one could fancy that the ideas on such 

were communicable to others, so as to 





excite a single agreeable emotion? Why, the 
veriest profligate that ever existed, if he has 
the least understanding, must know that 
what might delight him in vice cannot gratify 
another by repert ; and that nothing is more 
loathsome to third parties than to be bored 
with raptures which they never felt, and the 
debased painting of scenes in which (to say 
the least) they ean have no interest. We are 
thus only arguing the question as a matter of 
taste: as a moral vomit we shall leave it un- 
touched between the author and a sickened 
public, and shall, as simply as may be, do 
our duty, by placing a fair exemplification of 
these Cantos before our readers. 

A Preface has a sort of apology for the 
unworthy and unnatural attacks of which 
Lord Byron has been guilty upon the corpse 
of a late minister. Here again we would do 
nothing more than state the case as a matter 
of taste. It is at best but a cowardly act of 


justice to assail the dead. The ass may kick 


the dying lion, but the lion disdains even to 
prey on carcasses. Indeed there is no stronger 
sentiment implanted in British bosoms, than 
that which Lord Byron so pertinaciously and 
hideously attempts to outrage and ridicule ; 
and he may depend upon it, that it would re- 
quire a much more potent genius than his to 
alter so entirely the heart of England as to 
gain applanse for snch ungenerous and das- 
tardly vindictiveness. The commonest of our 
songs; cheered wherever they are heard by 
the lowest of the people, might teach him the 
better lesson; bat yonr Italianized Emigrants 
may have forgotten the nobleness of the na- 
tional character. In the same Preface is a 
note complimentary to Mr, Canning :— 

“ Canning is a genius, almost an universal 
one, an orator, a wit, a poet, a statesman, 
and no man of ‘talent can long pursue the 
path of his late predecessor Lord C, If ever 
man saved his country Canning can; but will 
he? I for one hope so.” 

The country happily does not need saving, 
in any extreme sense, at present; and we 
only wish the praise, in which we cordially 
agree, had come trom a less’ suspicious 
source. Mr. Canning will do all that a su- 
perior and extraordinary, and, what is more, 
an upright and patriotic mind can do for his 
country ; but he can have few ideas and fewer 
feelings in common with Byron and his asso- 
ciate crew. 

Those whose aspersions assail the hero of 
Waterloo—those whose standing jests are 
the infirmities and calamities of hnman na- 
ture—those whose malice wars with the 
grave—those who abjure alike decency, mo- 
rality, and religious principle,—can have very 
little in communion with the ‘ Orator,” 
* Wit,” Poet,” and ‘* Statesman ;”’ whose 
eloquence has so resplendently blazoned that 
hero’s glory, whose wit has so bitterly chas- 
tized the misleaders of their fellow men, 
whose poetry has rendered sacred to ridicule 
the very class into which Lord Byron has 
sunk himself, and whose political life has 
been spent in upholding all that they pre- 
tend to despise and endeavour to destroy. 
Not with such allies, nor with such enco- 
miasts as these, will Mr. Canning be able. to 
do the empire that service which every one 
expects from his enlightened patriotism and 
transcendent genins. He will hold on his 
great career uninfluenced by the praises of 
such persons as Lord Byron, or by the sinis- 
ter efforts of any pretended admirers: his 
duty is before him, and he knows it; his 
prospect is one of the brightest (if alse one 





a a 
of the most difficult) in history, and he has * 
made mighty sacrifices. to enter upon its 
view—and that mind which has borne him 
triumphantly thus far, will not be perverted 
by insidious arts, which seem meant rather to 
cloke baseness than to pay just tribute. 

Canto VI. takes up Juan where Canto V. 
left him, in the Harem at Constantinople, and 
the whole of it is devoted to descriptions 
worthy of the pen of Rabelais, divested of its 
wit. As a composition the poem is seldom 
above doggrel, with rhymes and divisions be- 
tween every possible part of speech. In a 
graver point of consideration it is still more 
offensive. The most obscene allusions are 
unblushingly hazarded, and indeed defended 
(on the authority of Voltaire;) the most sa- 
cred subjects are sedulously songht for pro- 
fane illustrations; and the whole presents a 
picture of such gross and grovelling sensua- 
lity, as to be more fit for beast than man,— 
petting civilization and christianity, where 
they are with the anthor, out of the question. 
It is not pleasant to have to exemplify these 
things, but we must light the beacon, for a 
glance. : 

We have said the composition is bad poetry, 
and besides the pervading faults in construc- 
tion and measure, we shall only instance 
from hundreds such rhymes as ‘*‘ condemn it, 
blame it; youth, sooth; jealousies, sympa- 
thies, disguise ; ’twere, concur, her; passion, 
rash one; offered, suffered; dread, masqne- 
rade; present, incessant; ablutions, Rus- 
sians ; haram, share ’em; condition, indeeci- 
sion; anticipate, dissipate; Vanban, hang; 
ocean, precaution; warriors, terriers ; shape, 
step ;’’—and tiese are from every page, tor, 
to show we are not selecting such doggrel, 
we will put down an entire octave— 

By Jove! he was a noble fellow, Johnson, 

And though his name, than Ajax or Achilles, 
Sounds Jess harmonious, underneath the sun soon 

We shall not see his likeness: he could kill his 
Man quite as quietly as blows the Monsoon 

Her steady breath (which some months the same 
Seldom he varied feature, hue, or muscle, [stil is) 
And could be very busy without bustle. , 

Such being the style of this shilling’s worth 
of dirty brown paper, we shall.go on to show 
that its sentiments. are as obnoxious as its 
form.and.appearance. The obscenities we 
are prevented from entering upon; and cap 
only observe, that they are numerous, low, 
and (with one or two exceptions, perhaps) 
little original, any club of drunken mechanics 
having sported many of them at their orgies 
time immemorial. 

From the passages obnoxious in another 
sense, we may venture to copy a few speci- 
mens, which are too repugnant to ‘good feel- 
ing to be capable of mischief. His Lordship 
when a boy, it seems, gave his heart— 

Twas the boy's * mite,” and like the * widow’s” 

Perhaps be weighed hereafter, if not now; [may 
But whether such things do, or do not, weigh, 

All who have loved, or love, will still allow 
Life has nought like it. God is love, they say, 

And Love ’s a god, or was before the brow 
Of Earth was wrinkled by the sins and tears 
Of—but Chronology best knows the years. 

Again: 

So now all things are d—n’d, one feels at ease, 

As after reading Athanasius’ curse, 

Which doth your true believer so much please : 

I doubt if any now could make it worse 
O’er his ‘worst enemy when at his knees, 

’ Tis so ragweed Ae and terse, 

And decorates the of Common Prayer, 
As doth a Rainbow the just clearing air. 
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Again: 
The columns were in movement one and all, 
But of the portion which attacked by water, 
Thicker than leaves the lives began to fall, 


THE 


Though led by Arseniew, that great son of 


slaughter, 
As brave as ever faced both bomb and ball. 
“* Carnage,” so Wordsworth tells you, is God's 
daughter : 
If he speak truth, she is Christ’s sister, and 
Just now behaved as in the Holy Land. 
And such is victory, and such is nian! 
At least nine-tenths of what we:call so ;—God 
May have another name for half we scan 
As human beings, or his ways are odd. 


’ The crescent’s silver bow 
Sunk, and the crimson cross glared o'er the field, 
But red with no redeeming gore: the glow 
Of burning streets, like moonlight on the water, 
‘Was imaged back in blood, the sea of slaughter.” 


" Suwarrow now was conqueror—a match 
For Timour or for Zinghis in his trade. [thatch 


While mosques and streets, beneath his eyes, like 


Blazed, and the cannon’s roar was scarce allayed, 


With bloody hands he wrote his first dispatch ; 
And here exactly follows what he said :— 
*¢ Glory to God and to the Empress!” ( Powers 
Eternal! such names mingled!) “ Ismail’s our’s !”’ 
Methinks these are the most tremendous words, 
Since “* Ment, Mené, Tekel,” and “ Upharsin,” 
‘Which hands or pens have ever traced of swords, 
Heaven help me! I'm but little of a parson : 
, What Daniel read was short-hand of the Lord's, 
Severe, sublime; the Prophet wrote no farce on 
The fate of Nations ;—but this Russ so witty 
Could rhyme, like Nero, o’er a burning city. 
Such expressions need no comment ; what 
the fool only says in his heart, the worse than 
tool publishes openly. The whole of Canto v1. 
is so replete with the description of the gross- 
est intrigues, that we can hardly do what we 
desire to do to every author, pick out what 
may be called his beauties. Even in this 
case we are willing to render ample justice, 


and therefore select the following picture of 


the ills.of life. 


‘We leave this royal couple to repose ; 

A bed is not a throne, and they may sleep, 
Whate’er their dreams be, if of joys or woes; 

Yet disappointed joys are woes as deep 
As any man’s clay mixture undergoes, 

Our least of sorrows are such as we weep ; 

Tis the vile daily drop on drop which wears 
The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares, 
A scolding wife, a sullen son, a bill 

To pay, unpaid, protested, or discounted 
At a per-centage ; a child cross,dog ill, [mounted ; 

A favourite horse fallen lame just as he’s 
A bad old woman making a worse will, 

Which leaves you minus of the cash you counted 
As certain ;—these are paltry things, and yet 
I’ve rarely seen the man they did not fret. 

I’m a philosopher, confound them all! —'[kind! 

Bills, beasts, and men, and—no! not Woman- 
‘With one good hearty curse I vent my gall, 

And then my stoicism leaves nought behind 
Which it can either pain or evil call, 

And | can give my whole soul up to mind ; 
‘Though what is soul or mind, their birth or growth, 
Is more than I know—the deuce take them both. 

The heroine is thus, warmly painted : 
Duda, as has been said, was a swee' creature, 

Not very dashing, but extremely winning, 
‘With the most regulated charms of feature, 

Which painters cannot catch like faces sinning 
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Against proportion—the wild strokes of nature 
Which they hit off at once in the beginning, 

Full of expression, right or wrong, that strike, 

And pleasing or unpleasing, still are like, 

But she was a soft Landscape of mild Earth, 
Where all was harmony and calm and quiet, 

Luxuriant, budding ; cheerful without mirth, 
Which if not happiness, is much more nigh it 

Than are your mighty passions and so forth, 
Which some call “the sublime:’’ I wish they'd 

try it: 

I’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy women, 

And pity lovers rather more than seamen. | 

But she was pensive more than melancholy, 
And serious more than pensive, and serene, 

It may be, more than either—not unholy [been. 
Her thoughts, at least till now, appear to have 

The strangest thing was, beauteous, she was wholly 
Unconscious, albeit turned of quick seventeen, 

That she was fair, or dark, or short, or tall ; 

She never thought about herself at all. 


And therefore was she kind and gentle as 
The Age of Gold (when Gold was yet unknown, 
By. which its nomenclature came to pass ; 
Thus most appropriately has been shewn 
*© Lucus a non Lucendo,”” not what was, 
But what was not ; a sort of style that’s grown 
Extremely common in this age, whose metal 
The Devil may decompose but never settle : 
I think it may be of “ Corinthian Brass,” 
Which was a Mixture of all Metals, but 
The Brazen uppermost.) Kind reader! pass 
This long parenthesis: I could not shut 
It sooner for the soul of me, and class [Put 
My faults even with your own! which meaneth, 
A kind construction upon them and me : 
But that you won’t— then don’t—I am not less free, 
The Harem asleep is still more glowing : 
There was deep silence in the chamber: dim 
And distant from each other burned the lights, 
And Slumber hovered o’er each lovely limb 
Of the fair occupants: if there he sprites [trim, 
They should have walked there in their sprightliest 
By way of change from their sepulchral sites, 
And shewn themselves as Ghosts cf better taste 
Than haunting some old Ruin or wild Waste. 


Many and beautiful lay those around, 

Like flowers of different hue and clime and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found, 

With cost and care and warmth induced to shoot. 
One with her auburn tresses lightly bound, 

And fair brows gently drooping, as the fruit 
Nods from the tree, was slumbering with soft breath 
Ard lips apart, which shewed the pearls beneath, 


One with her flushed cheek laid on her white arm, 
And raven ringlets gathered in dark crowd 
Above her brow, lay dreaming soft and warm ; 
And smiling through her dream, as through a 
cloud 
The Moon breaks, half unveiled each further charm, 
As, slightly stirring in her snowy shroud, 
Her beauties seized the uncenscious hour of night 
All bashfully to struggle into light. 
This is no bull, although it sounds so; for [said. 
Twas night, but there were lamps, as hath been 
A third’s all pallid aspect offered more 
The traits of sleeping Sorrow, and betrayed 
Through the heaved breast the dream of some far 
shore 
Beloved and deplored ; while slowly strayed 
(As Night Dew, on a Cypress glittering, tinges 
The black bough) tear-drops through her eyes’ dark 
fringes. 
A fourth as marble, statue-like and still, 
Lay in a breathless, hushed, and stony sleep ; 
White, cold and pure, as looks a frozen rill, 
Ox the snow minaret on an Alping steep, 








Or Lot’s wife done in salt,—or what you will ;— 

My similes are gathered in a heap, 

So pick and chuse— perhaps you'll be content 
With a carved lady on a monument, 
And lo! a fifth appears ;—and what is she ? 

A lady of “ a certain age,” which means 
Certainly aged— what her years might be 

I know not, never counting past their teens, 
But there she slept, not quite so fair to see, 

As ere that awful period intervenes 
Which lays both men and women on the shelf, 
To meditate upon their sins and self. 

With this we are forced to close: the two 
remaining Cantos are mere paraphrases of 
the Siege of Ismail, from the French Histoire 
de la Nouvelle Russie, and in paraphrasing we 
know from his Lordship’s success with the 
former parts of Don Juan, as well as with 
Werner, how cleverly he manages to turn 
prose into indifferent verse. The subject 
suits him to admiration, for it admits of that 
happy jesting with misery, which tends to 
harden the heart ; that hellish laughter amid 
slaughter and horror, which is so peculiarly 
the forte of the noble Bard. Shall we cite 
two or three instances of this delightful vein? 
these 
Cossacques were all cut off as day was breaking, 

And found their lives were let at a short lease— 
But perished without shivering or shaking, 

Leaving as ladders their heaped carcases, 

O’er which Lieutenant Colonel Yesouskoi 
Marched with the brave battalion of Polouzki:— 
This valiant man killed all the Turks he met, 

But could not eat them, being in his turn 
Slain by some Mussulmans, who would not yet, 

Without resistance, see their city burn, - ~ - - 
A Russian officer, in martial tread 

Over a heap of bodies, felt his heel 
Seized fast as if ’twere by the serpent’s head, 

Whose fangs Eve taught her human seed to feel. 
In vain he kicked, and swore, and writhed, and bled, 

And howled for help as wolves do for a meal— 
The teeth still kept their gratifying hold, 

As do the subtle snakes described of old. 
A dying Moslem, who had felt the foot 

Of a foe o’er him, snatched at it, and bit 
The very tendon, which is most acute— 

(That which some ancient Muse or Modern Wit 
Named after thee, Achilles) and quite through’t 

He made the teeth meet, nor relinquished it 
Even with his life—for (but they lie) ’tis said 
To the live leg still clung the severed head. 


However this may be, ’tis pretty sure 

The Russian officer for life was lamed, 
For the Turk’s teeth stuck faster than a skewer, 

And left him ’midst:the invalid and maimed : 
The regimental surgeon could not cure 

His patient, and perhaps was to be blamed 
More than the head of the inveterate foe, 
Which was cut off and scarce even then let go. 
In one thing ne’ertheless ’tis fit to praise 

The Russian army upon this occasion, 
A virtue much in fashion now-a-days, 

And therefore worthy of commemoration: 
The topic’s tender, so shall be my phrase— _ 

Perhaps the season's chill, and their long station 
In winter’s depth, or want of rest and victual, 
Had made them chaste :—they ravished very little. 


Much did they slay, more plunder, and no less 
Might here and there occur some violation 
In the other line ;—but not to such excess 
As when the French, that dissipated nation, 
Take towns by storm: no causes can I guess, 
Except cold weather and commiseration ; 
But all the ladies, save some twenty score, 
Were almost as much yirgins as before 
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Some odd mistakes too happened in the dark, 

Which shewed a want of lanterns or of taste— 
Indeed the smoke was such they scarce could mark 

Their friends from foes,—besides such things 

from haste 
Occur, though rarely, when there is a spark 

Of light to-save the venerably chaste :— 
But six old damsels, each of seventy years, 
Were all deflowered by different Grenadiers. 
But on the whole their continence was great; - 

So that some disappointment there ensued 
To those who had felt the inconvenient state 

Of single blessedness,’” and thouzht it good, 
(Since it was not their fault, but only fate, 

To bear these crosses) for each waning prude 
To make a Roman sort of Sabine wedding, 
Without the expense and the suspense of bedding. 
Some voices of the buxom middle-aged 

Were also heard to wonder in the din 
(Widows of forty were these birds longed caged) 

“ Wherefore the ravishing did not begin ! 

But while the thirst for gore and plunder raged, 

There was small leisure for superfluous sin ; 

But whether they escaped or no, lies hid 
In darkness—I can only hope they did. 

We are almost ashamed to quote such 
ribaldry ; but it exhibits the noble author’s 
sensibility and humanity in so fine a light, 
that we trust the offence will be excused in 
consideration of the excellent effect that may 
be looked for from the example. We have 
noticed that Lord Byron was quite at home 
in paraphrasing; but it makes charming 
poetry. Ex. gr. the 9th, 10th, and L1th Stanzas 
of Canto vit. ; 

‘As the writer offers his own apology for 
several of the offences imputed to him, we 
shall transcribe it in his own unmusical 
rhythm, but not in meted lines. 

Oh Love! O Glory! what are ye? who fly 
around us ever, rarely to alight: There’s not a 
meteor in the Polar sky of such transcendent and 
more fleeting flight. Chill, and chained to cold 
earth, we lift on high our eyes in search of either 
lovely light ; a thousand and a thousand colours 
they assume, then leave us on our freezing way. 

And such as they are, such my present tale is, 
a non-descvipt and ever-varying rhyme, a versified 
Aurora Borealis, which flashes o’er a waste and icy 
clime. When we know what all are, we must 
bewail us, but ne’er the less I hope it is no crime 
to laugh at oll things: for I wish to know what, 
after all, are all things—but a Show ? 

They accuse me—Me—the present weiter of 
the present poem, of—I know not what,—a ten- 
dency to under-rate and scoff at human power and 
virtue, and all that ; and this they say in language 
rather rough. Good God! I wonder what they 
would be at! I say no more than has been said in 
Dante’s verse, and by Solomon and by Cervantes. 

Of wit and humour we shall also select the 
most prominent examples ; being only sorry 
that we cannct make the number greater or 
the flashes brighter. 

I wonder (although Mars no doubt’s a God I 

Praise) if a man’s name in a bulletin 
May make up for a bullet in his body ? 

I hope this little question is no sin. 

But here I say the Turks were much mistaken, 
Who, hating hogs, yet wished to save their bacon, 
Suwarrow,—who but saw things in the gross, 

Being much too gross to see them in detail, 

Of their designs, by saying they meant well ; 
Tis pity “ that such meanings should pave Hell.” 
I almost lately have begun to doubt 

Whether Hell’s pavement—if it be so paved— 
Must not have latterly been quite worn out, 

Not by the numbers good Intent hath saved, 


ed 


But by the mass who go below without 

Those antient good intentions,which once shaved 
And smoothed the brimstone of that street of Hell 
Which bears the greatest likeness to Pall Mall. 


He stumbled on, to try if he could find 
A path to add his own slight arm and forces 
To corps, the greater part of which were corses. 


These brief but delectable passages will 
prove that Lord Byron is not deficient in 
humour: we will add only one slight trait of 
its mixture with feeling ! 

- - = we must give the greater number 

To the Gazette—which doubtless fairly dealt 
By the deceased, who lie in famous slumber 

In ditches, fields, or wheresoe’er they felt 
Their clay for the last time their souls encumber ;— 

Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt 
In the dispatch: I knew a man whose loss 
Was printed Grove, although his name was Grose.* 

We will now conclude with a few selections 
of the parts most worthy (unworthy as_ they 
are) of the author’s poetical reputation. 
Glory and War are thus moralled : 

Medals, ranks, ribbons, lace, embroidery, scarlet, 

Are things immortal to immortal man, 

As purple to the Babylonian harlot : 

An uniform to boys is like a fan 
To women ; there is scarce a crimson varlet 

But deems himself the first in Glory’s van. 

But Glory ’s Glory; and if you would find 
What that is—ask the pig who sees the wind! 
At least he feels it, and some say he sees, 

Because he runs before it like a pig ; 

Or if that simple sentence should displease, 

Say that he scuds before it like a brig, 

A schooner, or—but it is time to ease 

This Canto, ere my Muse perceives fatigue. 
The next shall ring a peal to shake all people, 
Like a bob-major from a village steeple. 


Hark! through the silence of the cold, dull night, 
The hum of armies gathering rank on rank ! 

Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguered wall and bristling bank 

Of the armed river, while with straggling light 
The stars peep through the vapours dim and 

dank, [smoke 

Which curl in curious wreaths—How soon the 

Of hell shall pall them in a deeper cloale ! 

Here pause we for the present—as even then 
That awful pause, dividing life from death, 

Struck for an instant on the hearts of men, 
Thousands of whom were drawing their last 

breath ! 

A moment—and all will be life again ! [faith ! 
The march! the charge! the shouts of either 

Hurrah! and Allah ! and—one moment more— 

The Death-cry drowning in the battle’s roar. 

Oh blood and thunder! and oh blood and wounds! 
These are but vulgar oaths, as you may deem, 

Too gentle reader! and most shocking sounds : 
And so they are; yet thus is Glory’s dream 

Unriddled, and as my true Muse expounds 
At present such things, since they are her theme, 

So he they her inspirers ! Call them Mars, ~* 

Bellona, what you wi'l—they mean but wars. 

All was prepared—the fire, the sword, the men 
To wield them in their terrible array. 

The army, like a lion from his den, [slay,— 
Marched forth with nerve and sinews bent to 





** * A fact: see the Waterloo Gazettes. I re- 
collect remarking at the time to a friend :— 
‘© There is fame! a man is killed, his name is 
Grose, and they print it Grove.” I was at College 
with the deceased, who was avery amiable ahd 





clever man, and his society in t request for 
his wit, gaiety, and ‘* Chansons T boire,! 


A human Hydra, issuing from its fen 

To breathe destruction on its winding way, 
Whose heads were heroes, which cut off in vain 
Immediately in others grew again. 
History can only take things in the gross ; 

But could we know them in detail, perchance 
In balancing the profit and the loss, 

War's merit it by no means might enhance, 
To waste so much gold for a little dross, 

As hath been done, mere conquest to advance. 
The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. 


The town was entered. Oh Eternity !— [town,’’ 

“ God made the country, and man made the 
So Cowper says—and I begin to be 

Of his opinion, when I see cast down 
Rome, Babylon, Tyre, Carthage, Nineveh. 

All walls men know, and many never known ; 
And pondering on the present and the past, 
To deem the woods should be our home at last. 

Here we finish our task ; glad that it isdone, 
and lamenting that still Lord Byron rushes 
on, defying every good and kindly principle, 
and stamping himself for the contempt and 
scorn of mankind. 





Journal of a Tour in France, in the years. 1816 
and 1817. By Frances Jane Carey. 8vo. 
pp. 502. London 1823. Taylor & Hessey. 

Mrs. Carey, a strenuous defender of learned 
ladies, is herself in the blue hose line, and a 
poetess. She thinks pretty girls might speak 
Greek prettily, and lively lasses be advan- 
tageously licked into Latiu. The gift of 
tongnes she maintains to be a praiseworthy 
accomplishment in the sex; and rather than 
give up the point would, we imagine, consent 
to their all having double organs like the 
Brighton Fair, of whom the Newspapers have 
lately spoken as blessed with two tongues, 
the one soft and musical, the other harsh and 
inharmonions. Now we are not sure that 
such endowments ate of very great utility. 
The Brighton lady might indeed have one 
voice for her lover, and the other for her 
husband ; one for her passionately fond, and 
the other for her passionately angry ebul- 
litions ; one for company, and the other for 
scolding the servants, and all might go on 
appropriately and well; but Latin lullabies 
are not better to lull babies to sleep with 
than plain homely English; and as for Greek, 
though it is (see Lord Byron) the sonorous 
language for love, its possession by a woman 
would be confoundedly likely to deter coun- 
try and other untanght gentlemen from at- 
tempting to make it to her. In short, we 
are not of Mrs. Carey’s opinion in this re- 
spect, and question the truth of that sage 
who averred that the acquisition of a new 
language was the acquisition of a second 
mind, 

Notwithstanding her predilections, and the 
frequent accounts we have had of the foreign 
parts over which she travelled ; notwith- 
standing a certain propensity to indulge in 
long reflections upon England while jour- 
nalizing in France ; and notwithstanding ob- 
vious want of information and distinctness in 
stating well-known facts, Mrs. C. has pro- 
duced a volume which may be er con- 
sulted by persons visiting the South of France 
and other lands which she has seen, and 
rather minutely describes. But we fear her 
volume presents but few attractions for the 
general reader, and shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a very brief illustration of its 





five hundred pages, 
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Quentin Durward has recently given a 
new interest to Plessis les Tours :—As it now 
stands, we are told— 

“The streets in the old part of the town 
are narrow, and the houses high. No magni- 
ficent public edifices appear, to impress the 
mind with an image of ancient grandeur, and 
yet Tours was the favourite place of residence 
of several of the kings of France; and the 
palace of Plessis les Tours, standing in a low 
situation, at the distance of a quarter of mile 
from the town, stillremains. But far from 
filling the imagination with ideas of the pomp 
and circumstance of courts, this house, built 
with brick, and with small windows, is $0 
very mean and homely in appearance, that 
one finds some difticulty in believing that it 
ever could have been the abode of royalty. 
Louis x1. of wicked memory, spent much of 

his time in it. . During his last illness, the 
walls were defended with iron spikes, and 
only one wicket left in the court, to admit 
those who came to the palace. This single 
entrance stili remains, but the spikes are 
gone.” 

A voyage down tlie Rhone, from Lyons, 
leads to the following: ° 

“* The moment we landed at Avignon, five 
or 3ix men were eager in offering their aid to 
get our carriage on shore, for which service 
they made a most extravagant demand ; but, 
on our intimating to them that we were ap- 
prised of the regular charge being seven 
francs ten sous, they instantly acquiesced. 
This reminded us of a circumstance that 
occurred some years. ago to a friend of ours 























































































































































































































tery, for he had no doubt of its being the 
Greek and Latin she had swallowed that 
drew down upon her the hatred and vengeance 
of the whole brood. he most curious and 
surprising part was, the close analogy it 
showed between the feathered race and the 
human species : for if an ill-starred girl should 
happen to be shit up in the cowntry with 
some old musty authors, and for lack of bet- 
ter argument, showld devour their learned 
pages, the moment she made her appearance 
in the world, she would most assuredly be 
pecked at by both sexes, and probably re- 
ccive as little quarter from her companions 
as the unfortunate dame Partlet. He added, 
in a ludicrous tone— 
* Then ponder well, ye maidens fair, 
Touch not a book or pen ; 
Of Latin and of Greek beware ; 
Take warning by the hen!” 
French ideas of English customs are dis- 
played by a man of Languedoe most humor- 
ously, but the quotation would be too long. 
Of another we are informed “A strong 
prejudice exists in France against the rough 
and blunt manners of John Bull. I heard a 
gentleman observe, that the English vulgar, 
even when they aimed at performing an act 
of civility, did it in a gauche way; and he 
gave an instance which occurred to himselt 
at Canterbury, where he went to see the 
cathedral. The woman who conducted him 
was exceedingly attentive, and took particu- 
lar pains to make out his broken English, and 





in Paris. It happened then to be the fashion 
to consult a famous corncutter, and this lady, 
amongst the rest, thought proper to employ 
him. After he had made his’ first visit, she 
inquired how much she was in his debt, and 
he answered, ‘ Nine livres.’ ‘ Nine livres!’ 
repeated the lady, ‘ nine livres! why, Mon- 
sieur, you know very weil that your usual fee 
is only three,’. * Ah, yes;’ replied the 
Frenchman, ‘ it is true; I do know it very 
well myself; but I was not aware that Ma- 
dame knew it also.’” -- - 

“* T lately heard a curious anecdote related 
by a gentleman (Mr.S.) to some friends who 
had. been expressing with great vehemence 
their dislike to learned women; one of them 
declaring, amongst other apophthegms equally 
recondite and sapient, that he would rather 
see a beard on his wife’s chin than a Latin 
book in her hand. 

** Mr. 8. observed, that what he had just 
heard suggested to him the solution of a diffi- 
eult question, which had puzzled naturalists 
and philosophers more able than himself, He 
had been making some arrangements in his 
library, and had put a great number of old 
Latin and Greek books into an out-house 
whilst the sheives were cleaned and repaired. 

“On opening the ont-house a few days after- 
wards, he found that-he had inadve:tently 
- locked up a poor hen, She was reduced al- 
most to a skeleton for want of nourishment, 
though she had not spared his velumes, but 
had pecked holes in several, and filled her 
crop with bits of the leaves, No sooner had 
he turned her out and given her some food, 
than the rest of the poultry, cocks and hens, 
surrounded her, and flying furiously upou 
her, pecked her to death before he could 
rescue her from their attack. Various con- 
Jectures.as to the motive for this ferocious 
deed, the cause that could prodace such ani- 
mosity to the inoffensive hen, had been made 


to explain whatever he desired. At last she 
pointed ont to him a monument, which she 
begged him to notice; ‘for’ said she, ‘I 
should be sorry you should miss seeing that.’ 
On his thanking her, and inquiring whose 
ashes it contained,—‘ Well, to be sure!’ ex- 
claimed the woman, ‘I thought you would 
have found it out: why it is the tomb of the 
Black. Prince, who gave you Frenchmen many 
a good drubbing.’ ” 

t may be a solace to the Greges Epicuri to 
learn that the prodigious livers of geese, so 
famous in the recipes of cookery, are not 
forced by any of the barbarons methods which 
have been imputed to the cultivators of these 
important intestines. At Agen, 

*¢ The landlord, who occupied a farm, took 
some pride in showing us his cattle, and his 
pigs and poultry ; which gave us an opportu- 
nity of making inquiries into the method of 
managing the geese, so as to produce the ce- 
lebrated livers. We had tasted them for the 
first time at Toulouse, and found them such 
an. exquisite dainty, that we lamented not 
being able to eat them with a quiet conscience, 
and without the phantom of a gasping goose 
haunting the imagination: the idea is shocking, 
that any living thing should suffer torture as 
well as death merely to gratify the palate. -. - 
> - When we left Toulouse, we did not fail to 
gather all the information we could upon the 
subject at every country inn where we halted ; 
and the accounts we received agreed with 
that which our landlord at Agen now gave 
us.. H@ said the geese were shut tip ih out- 
houses to be fattened, like other poultry, and 
were fed with maize, boiled or béeked in milk. 
So far from their being fastened close to a 
fire, they required to be kept in a cool place: 
they soon got very plump, and were killed. 
The livers being then a lump of fat, were 
sold at a high price: for, besides the demaud 
for them in the neighbourhood, they were 





by several learned men acquainted with the 


———===— 
circumstance: but for his part, he thought he} body of the goose, being too fat to be roasted 
had now met with a clue to unravel the mys-|-was cured in various ways; the legs, : 


in par. 
ticnlar, were sometimes potted, and pod aye 


the West Indies. This account is corrobo. 
rated by several circumstances. At Mar. 
seiljes we noticed over the dovr of a cook's 
shop, amongst ether articles for sale, ‘ Con. 
fiture d’Oie,’ and wondered what description 
of preserve it might be; and we have since 
been informed that the legs are much prized 
in the West Indies, and used for soup and 
other dishes.” 

Having explained the affair of goose livers, 
we may add the intelligence respecting cats’ 
tails, which is equally curious. 

** We slept (says the fair writer, at Nantes) 
at a very confortable hotel, Les Bons En- 
fans. The charges were remarkably low; 
only fifteen francs for our dinners, beds, 
breakfasts, and fires. 

¢ The hearth in the kitchen, through which 
we passed, was occupied by seven large cats, 
We were net surprised at their number ; for 
there is nothing extraordinary in a French 
kitchen being half filled with animals; but 
we were struck with the circumstance of the 
eats being all without tails. The landlady 
told us their tails had been cut off when they 
were youug, to make them fierce, that they 
might kill rats. We assured her that in Etig- 
land they would kill rats very well, without 
undergoing so cruel an operation. She te- 
plied, it might be so in other countries, but 
the case was different in France . there were 
many cats in the town, but none of them were 
fierce enough to kill rats, but those whose 
tails had been cut. off. Perhaps the same 
notion was once current in England; and 
Shakespear, in allusion to it, wrote, ‘ Like 
a cat without a tail,’ and not rat.” 

This conjectural emendation is quite cha- 
racteristic of the author, and merits to be 
preserved among the Commentaries on 
Shakespear ; but we must copy another of 
her animal portraits (in Auvergne.) 

*¢ The cows are turned out apon the moun- 
tains for the summer, ‘and arrive at an ex- 
traordinary pitch of freedom and. fearless- 
ness. They return home twice a day, but 
will not suffer themselves to be milked till 
their calves are brought. The herdsmen are 
obliged to compound with them, and let the 
calf suck on one side whilst they milk the 
cow on the other. 

“When one of these mountain heroines 
spies a wolf, she lows in. a very. particular 
manner; and the rest, mnderstanding the 
call, immediately gallop to her assistance. 
They form a circle round the wolf, and hold- 
ing down their heads and pointing their horns 
towards him, they ail advance to the attack 
at the same instant: his fate is inevitable— 
they gore him through and through. But if 
an unfortunate cow should have strayed out 
of the hearing of the rest of the herd, though 
she scorn to fly ut the sight of the enenty, 
yet she seldom comes off victorious in single 
combat. * A cow has been. known, by a sad- 
den desperate effort, to kill a wolf; but gene- 
rally she pays for her temerity with her life. 
We have ouly one quotation more, and with 
it we bid Mrs. C. adien,; wishing her more 
success than (we are afraid) her too long and 
too long delayed volume is calculated to meet. 
“Society in France being carried on with- 
out much trouble or effort, is one of its great 
recommendations ; and another of still more 
importance js, its complete treedom from a 
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selfishness, which may be recognised in Eng- 
Jand under the denomination of fine-ladyism, 
and is not confined to one sex, but is toe com- 
mon an ingredient in the character of both. 
An odious, ill-natured quality it is, vitiating 
the rest, and turning-the milk of human kind- 
ness into gall. Fine-ladyism is totally un- 
known amongst the French, being the very 
reverse of that urbanity they admire and cal- 
tivate in their intercourse with the world.” 





QUIN’S VISIT TO SPAIN, 
Amone other excursions, Mr. Quin, as a 
man of letters and taste naturally would, paid 
a visit, though at some risk, to the Escurial, 
and as this also concerns us as Literary Jour- 
nalists, we shall copy a portion of his well- 
written details. 

“From the Temple, Padre Miguel con- 
ducted me to the Pantheon, which is imme- 
diately under the great altar. We entered 
by a door of rich wood, and after descending 
a flight of twenty-five steps, we came to a 
landing-place, where is found the entrance 
to the principal staircase of the Pantheon. 
Over the door is a slab of black Italian mar- 
ble, upon which is an inscription in letters of 
gilt bronze, importing that the vault is sacred 
to the mortal remains of the Catholic Kings, 
that it was directed to be constructed by 
Charles v., planned by Philip 1., begun by 
Philip ut., and finished by Philip 1v. Over 
this marble, at each side, is a bronze figure 
of Italian workmanship; that on the right 
represents human nature as ‘perished, in sig- 
nification of which a crown is falling from her 
head, and a sceptre from her hand, and on a 
small tablet is written, Natura occidit. The 


other figure is Hope, signified by the inscrip- 
tion, Exaltat spyes, and a torch of bronze. 
Passing threagh this superb entrance, we 
descended by a staircase of thirty-four mar- 


ble steps, the landing-place, roof, and sides, 
eased with jasper marble highly polished, 
and hung with two massive bronze gilt can- 
delabras. The Pantheon, where the remains 
are deposited, is a circular vault of thirty-six 
feet diameter by thirty-eight feet in height. 
The materials of which the Pantheon and 
chapel adjoining it are formed, are jasper and 
other marble of fine polish, filled with orna- 
ments of gilt bronze, in the composite order 
of architecture; and in all their parts the 
greatest uniformity and symmetry are ob- 
served. In the sides of the Pantheon, to 
which but a very feeble light is admitted, are 
twenty-six. niches, in which are deposited as 
many sepuichral urns ef black marble, with 
bronze gilt mouldings, supported on lions’ 
claws of bronze ; and in the front of each is 
a bronze gilt plate, on which are inscribed 
the name and titles of the persons whose 
remains it encloses, The relics mouldering 
here are those of the Emperor Charles v., of 
Philip u., Philip 1y., Charles 11., Luis 1, 
Charles 111., Charles rv., the Empress Isabel, 
Ana, fourth wife of Philip 1., Margarita, 
only wife of Philip at., Isabel of Bourbon, 
first wife of Philip 1y., Maria Ana of Austria, 
second wife of Philip 1v., Maria Luisa of 
_ Savoy, first wife of Philip v., Maria Amalia 
of Saxony, only wife of Charles u1., Maria 
Luisa of Bourbon, only.wife of Charles rv. 
In this principal Pantheon only crowned 
kings are interred, and. such queens as con- 
tinued the succession. The other queens, 
together with the princes and princesses, are 
deposited in another less splendid and more 
crowded vault, which is called the Pantheon 


of the Infantes. 





* Ttis notunworthy ofremark, that although 
the construction of a sepulchral chamber for 
the remains of his august progenitor, his own, 
and those of other kings his successors, was 
one of the principal objects which induced 
Philip 1: to build the Escurial, yet he gave 
his attention chiefly to the monastery. The 
original vault which he had constructed was 
a small one of common stone, without light 
or ornament, with a dark, narrow, winding 
staircase. This defect he acknowledged when 
he said, that ‘ he had raised a habitation for 
God, and that his son might, if he wished, 
make one for his bones and those of his 
fathers.’ Such a splendid burial-place as this 
of the Escurial is, however, ill calculated to 
inculcate veneration or respect for those de- 
parted monarchs whose relics it contains. 
There is a palpable inconsistency between 
the solidity, beauty, and gilding of the ma- 
terials without, and those frail, deformed, 
and wasted bones which no earthly power 
can re-animate. No human vanity can be 
more pitiable than that of seeking to give an 
eternity of preservation to particles of dust, 
which were put into order and symmetry 
only for the fleeting purposes of this life. 

“From the Pantheon we ascended to the 
principal library, which is situated over the 
porch in the square of the kings, and ocen- 
pies a great extent on that side of the build- 
ing. The floor is of white and grey marble, 
and the ceiling is admirably painted in fresco 
with subjects avalogous to the place. In 
one compartment Philosophy is showing the 
terraqueous globe to Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Seneca, all in colossal figures ; and 
below the cornice is the school of Atenas, 
divided into the two sects of Stoics and Aca- 
demics. In another, Grammar enthroned on 
clouds, surrounded ‘by children with books 
and papers in their hands, presents to them 
a wreath of flowers to excite emulation. Be- 
neath the cornice the sons of Noah are seen 
building the tower of Babel, where God con- 
founded their langage, and gave them dif- 
ferent dialects ; and on the opposite side is 
represented the first school that was ever 
formed in the world, as far as we know, in 
which, by order of Nebuchodonosor, the Is- 
raelite and Chaldean boys were collected, in 
order to learn the Babylonian idiom, and 
other sciences. A third compartment is as- 
signed to Rhetoric, in which are introduced 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian, Cicero is pleading for Rabirius, ac- 
cused of treason, and the painting represents 
the emotions which his eloquence kindles in 
the hearts of the judges, and the liberation 
ofthe prisoner. Arithmetic, dialectics, mu- 
sic, geometry, astronomy, and theology, have 
cach their separate compartments, and the 
tout ensembieis magnificent. Along the middle 
of the room are ranged seven tables, two of 
porphyry, and the other five of marble, which 
sustain spheres, terrestrial and celestial 
globes, according to different systems. The 
book-cases are ranged on both sides, between 
the windows, and contain printed books in 
all languages. They are mostly bound in 
parchment ; upon their edges, which are all 
gilt, the titles are written, and for this rea- 
son, as well as for that of enabling the libra- 
rian to take them out and put them in again 
with greater facility, the books are placed 
with the edges outwards. Amongst the cu- 
riosities of this library is preserved with mnch 
care a large folio volume, in which the four 
Gospels, and ‘certain productions of the holy 
fathers, are writtenin letters of gold, It was 





commenced by direction of the Emperor Con- 
rad, and finished in the time of his son, 
Henry u1., and is, therefore, at least seyen 
hundred and eighty years old; yet the letters 
appear as fresh as if they were recently exe- 
cuted. The pages are beautifully illuminated, 
Another curious volume is also shown, which 
contains the Apocalypse exquisitely written. 
At the beginning of each chapter there is an 
illuminated representation of its contents. 

“ Over this library there is another apart- 
ment equally extensive, which is chiefly ap- 
propriated to manuscripts in Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, Latin, and otherlanguages. Amongst 
these are several very ancient Bibles in dif- 
ferent languages, particularly a Greek cop 
a little injured, which belonged to the Em- 
peror Cantacuene, and is said to agree very 
closely with that of the seven interpreters. 
Not the least curions of these treasures is an 
Alcoran. The total number of the manu- 
scripts is at present estimated at four thou- 
sand ; and of printed books, in both libraries, 
at twenty-four thousand. Their number was 
at one time considerably greater, but several 
of the former were consumed in a destructive 
fire which occurred in the Escurial in 1671; 
and when the intrusive king was in Madrid, 
he ordered the printed books to be removed 
to the convent of the Trinity in that capital. 
Upon the restoration, they were conveyed 
back to the Escurial, but upwards of ten 
thousand were found missing. 

‘« From the libraries we descended to the 
Sacristy, which, estimating it by the treasures 
it contains in paintings, may be considered 
the most valuable apartment in the building. 
Amongst these are several works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Carlo Veronese, Titian, Raphael, 
Guido, and the Spanish Raphael, Murillo. It 
would have required at least a week to examine 
these, and all the other paintings in the con- 
vent, with the attention which they deserve ; 
but there is one picture in the Sacristy, which, 
trom its divine execution, claims particular 
notice. Itis called La Perla, or The Pearl, 
as indicative of its superiority to all the 
others. It is five feet high, by three and 
three quarters wide. The Virgin has her 
right hand around the Child, who is sitting 
inher lap, and rests one leg on the right 
knee of his mother; the other being ex- 
tended, the foot gently presses the little 
blankets in a cradle, out of which he appears 
to have been just taken, glowing with life 
and infantile loveliness. The left hand of the 
Virgin rests on the shoulder of St. Anne, 
who is upon her knees near her. The infant 
St. John is offering some fruits,in his garment 
of camel-skin, and the boy-God makes a mo- 
tion to take them, at the same time turning 
his laughing face to his mother, who is look- 
ing on St. John, On one side of the picture 
is seen an opening of light in the horizon, in 
front of which is a river, a town, and various 
little figures. On the other side there are 
ruins of an edifice, in the shade of which 
St. Joseph stands contemplating this beau- 
teous scene. It is painted on panel by 
Raphael, and for its better preservation it is 
usually covered with a green silk curtain, 
which is drawn aside by the father, when he 
wishes to show the greatest ornament of his 
convent. 

“In the southern front.of this Sacristy is 
preserved with great. devotion, and amidst 
sumptuous ornaments, a consecrated host, 
the history of which is said to be as follows : 
At some period, not well ascertained, in the 
sixteenth century, a party of Zuingliau dis- 
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senters eutered the cathedral church of Gor- 
rom it zane, oar this ey on the 
. repeatedly trampled upon it, 
whence it was eer in three places. Whilst 
they were yet trampling upon it, one of the 
Zuinglians: perceived that blood came forth 
from the three rents, which may still be seen. 
He was struck with such a strange appear- 
ance, and went out to communicate it to the 
dean. Both proceeded to the church, and 
taking up the host with fearful respect, they 
carried it to Malines, where they deposited 
it in a.conyent of Franciscan friars. There 
it remained for a length of time, greatly 
venerated. From thence it was transferred 
to Vienna, and afterwards to Prague, where 
it remained for eleven years, until Philip 1. 
obtained it from Rhodolphus 11. Emperor of 
‘Germany. It was deposited amongst the 
relics in the Temple, until Charles 11, erected 
a peculiar altar for it in the Sacristy, whither 
it was removed in 1684. Upon the invasion of 
the French, the monks, fearful that the enemy 
would profane it, concealed it in one of the 
cellars of the monastery, where it remained 
until the liberation of the country, when it 
was restored to the altar, where it is still 
aga ea Although such a length of time 
as elapsed since its original preparation, it 
is yet as frce from corruption as if it were 
but just consecrated. Such is the history of 
the ‘ Santa Forma,’ as it is piously called by 
the monks, and they believe it to be true. - - - 

“In passing through the cloisters, I met 
several of the monks, who appeared to be re- 
ligious and austere men. I know not whether 
they had been much affected by the severe 
exercises and fasts of the Lent, which was 
now within a week of its expiration, but they 
did not look as if they were accustomed to 
luxurious living. I understood that they 
were in number from forty to fifty, and that 
they were reduced to subsist upon a very 
slender pittance by the new regulations of 
the Cortes, I confess I strongly sympathised 
with those who signified (though they did so 
in a reserved and timid manner) their heart- 
felt regret that their convent was included 
amongst those which were directed to be sup- 
pressed. The Cortes were only waiting to 
give their final fiat cate this subject, until 
they should be able to determine to what pur- 
poses they might apply the building. In 
truth, from the situation of the Escurial, it 
is fit for no other purpose than that of a 
monastery, and even if it were, it would have 

‘ been litule short of a sacrilege against taste 
and the arts, to change its original destina- 
tion.” 

We have already alluded to the author's 
trip to Seville. Determined to see whatever 
was most ry. of being seen, no sooner 
was the captive King carried from Madrid than 
our enterprising traveller also set out (but 

, voluntarily, and therefore so mach more hap- 
pily than a monarch,) for the ancient city of 
Andalusia. After witnessing the melancholy 
entrance of the King into Seville, Mr. Quin 
took ‘a hasty ran to Cadiz; and speedily re- 
turned home, again traversing the country 

_ from South to North, and taking Paris on his 
way back to London, Of all that he witnessed 
or learnt he gives us the most candid and 
unbiassed relation; and from. an additional 
Chapter on the Spanish af of Painting — 
Spanish Music—and Climate, we would gladly 

ve illustrations, but that our room is limited: 
we therefore finish our duties by quoting one 

_ of the new patriotic compositions, most cor- 


of the most agreeable volumes which have 
appeared this Season. 


TO THE NATIONAL GUARD OF MADRID. 
March away, march away, gallant brothers, 
With the lance in your hands march away ; 
Leave slavery, my comrades, to others, 
For Freedom’s our watchword to-day. 
We wore chains; be their memory accurst ! 
We were slaves, but our hearts were still true ; 
Freedom spake, and our fetters were burst, 
And what Spaniards have sworn, they will do. 
Our rights were unpurchased by gore, 
Our joy was unclouded by woe ; 
But ere we ’ll be bondsmen once more, 
Our hearts’ blood in torrents shall flow. 
March away, march away, gallant brothers, &c. 
Shall Spain’s noble soul be subdued, 
If a despot but utter his will ? 
Let him try, he shall find in his blood, 
That freedom ’s too strong for him still, 
If night once hung over the land, 
He shall find that the darkness is gone ; 
For freedom ascends bright and grand, 
And Spain hails her new risen sun. 
March away, march away, gallant brothers, &c. 
What has France like the glory of Spain ? 
What has Russia, a savage and slave ? 
What has Italy, cursed to the chain ? 
May her tyrant soon find it his grave! 
Let the nations do what we have done ; 
Let them cling to their rights as we cling, 
With our people, resistless and one, 
With our charter, the king of our king. 
March away, march away, gallant brothers, &c. 





BARON FAIN’S Ms,—! Continued.) 
Ar Troyes on the 3d, 

** Napoleon lodged in the centre of the 
town, in the house of a merchant named Du- 
There he devoted his few 
moments of repose to reading the despatches 


chatel Berthelin. 


** Since the departure from Paris, no bulle- 
tins had been sent from the army. The hope 
of commencing with a victory had occasioned 
the despatch of intelligence to be deferred 
until the issue of the march against Blucher 
should be ascertained. Longer delay was 
impossible ; but fortune was now so far re- 
versed, that we were under the necessity of 
commencing the series of bulletins of this 
campaign with an account of the lost battle 
of Brienne. .The first couriers who departed 
from Troyes to Paris were the bearers of 
this unwelcome news. 

“ But in proportion as the military events 
proved unfavourable, the greater was the 
anxiety to obtain intelligence from the Duke 
At length the expected commu- 
nications arrived, .The Congrgss was to be 
held at Chatillon-sur-Seine, and was to open 
on the 4th of February. Count Stadion was 
to represent Austria; Count Razumowski, 
Russia; Baron Huniboldt, Prassia; and Lord 
Castlereagh, England. How many delays 
might yet be expected to arise from this mode 
of negotiation ! Napoleon wislied if possible 
He learned that the Sieur 
Labesnardiére, first clerk in the Office of Fo 
reign Affairs, had arfived from Paris on his 
way to join the French ministér at Chatillon; 
and he immediately availed himself of the 
opportunity of. transinitting to the Duke of 
Vicenza some modifications of his instrue: 
tions, which the unsuecessful opening of the 
ign rendered advisable. 
nardiére resumed his journey on the after- 


to shorten them. 





dially recommending the Visit to Spain as one 


new instructions were despatched to Chatil- 
lon. This last courier was the bearer of a 
carte blanche to the Duke of Vicenza, to whom 
Napoleon gave full power to bring the nego- 
tiation to a satisfactory issue, to save the ca- 
pital of France, and to avoid a battle, on 
which the last hopes of the nation rested.” 

But no sooner did affairs take a more for- 
tunate turn, by the victories over the Prus- 
sians, &c. than Buonaparte altered his tone, 
and the instructions to the Ambassador at 
Chatillon became as imperious as before they 
were temporizing and submissive— 

** Napoleon, now master of Champaubert, 
took up his abode in a cottage on the road, 
at the corner of the principal street of the 
village. Here the enemy's generals who had 
been made prisoners, were introduced to him: 
and he made them dine with him. 

Until this last event we had been uni- 
formly unsuccessful throughout the whole 
campaign. With what joy then did we hail 
his first ray of good fortune! Napoleon was 
inspired with new hopes. The Prussian 
army, thas a second time intercepted in its 
march, was now separated into two masses, 
over both of which Napoleon relied on ob- 
taining signal advantage. He already began 
to fear that the Duke of Vicenza, acting upon 
the powers which had been transmitted to 
him from Troyes, might be too hasty in sign- 
ing the treaty. He wrote to acquaint him 
that a brilliant change had occurred in our 
affairs, that new advantages were likely to 
ensue, and that the French plenipotentiary 
might now assume a less humble attitude at 
the Congress. - - - 

‘** Baron de Saint-Aignan, the same indivi- 
dual who, in the November precetling, was 
charged with propositions from Frankfort, 
had just now arrived from Paris. Napoleon 
received him immediately after the departure 
of the Austrian aide-de-camp, and the first 
words he uttered denoted the confidence with 
which this step on the part of the Allies had 
inspired him. M. de Saint-Aignan had been 
instructed by various individuals to present 
to Napoleon a faithful picture of the uneasi- 
ness that still pervaded the capital. The vic- 
tories of Montmirail and Vauchamps had not 
inspired confidence, and the triumphs of 
Nangis and Montereau had produced no 
better effect. New reverses and new suc- 
cesses were equally dreaded. In either case 
it was feared that Napoleon would trust too 
confidently to his sword, and’ it was wished 
above all that he should enter upon negotia- 
tions, M. de Saint-Aignan mentioded that 
the inhabitants of the capital earnestly hoped 
that the Emperor would be induced to make 
concessions. Such a conveftsation of course 
presented a striking contrast to that whica 
had preceded’ it; but M. de Saint-Aignan, 
far from being deterred by this consideration, 
was on the contrary encouraged to speak out, 
assured that he had the ‘advantage of being 
heard ih a decisive moment.’ He discharged 
his mission with albthe candour and integrity 
for which he was distinguished.. He employ- 
ed every argument calculated to enforce the 
conviction that in thepresent state of things 
it was ‘necessary to) sacrifice’ all to obtain 
peace. ‘Sire,’ said M. de Saint-Aignan, at 
the close of the conversation, ‘ the speediest 
peace will be the best!’ ‘It will be speedy 
enough if it he dishononrable,’ replied Napo- 
leon. His countenance was overshaded by 
frowns, and M. de Saint-Aignan was abruptly 
dismissed) The last! words of the) conversa- 
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mouth. Napoleon mounted his horse, and all 
rsued the road to Troyes.” 

In the delirium of success it was that Buo- 
naparte cruelly sacrificed the royalist Steur 
Govant at Troyes; and by this mean and 
heartless murder alone deserved the reverses 
which so soon overwhelmed him. As usual, 
the blame is all thrown on the heads of others. 

“ Unfortunately, the bravest men were 
those of whom the Emperor had most cause 
to complain. . . At the battle of Nangis, a 
movement of cavalry, which would have 
proved fatal to the Bavarians, failed, and the 
blame attached to General |’Heritier, a man 
distinguished for his intrepidity. On the 
preceding evening the enemy had surprised 
some pieces of artillery at the bivouack, and 
they had been confided to the care of the 
brave General Guyot, Commander of the 
Chassenrs of the Guard. At Surville, dur- 
ing the heat of the engagement, there was a 
want of ammunition on the batteries; and 
this negligence, which by the rigid laws of 
the artillery, amounted. to a crime, was attri- 
butable to General Digeon, one of our most 
distinguished artillery officers. The forest 
of Fontainebleau was abandoned to the Cos- 
sacks without resistance, and General Mont- 
brun was accused of not having taken suffi- 
cient advantage of either his position or his 
adversaries, To sum up all, perhaps the 
battle of Montereau might have been unne- 
cessary, and all the blood-shed it cost might 
have been saved, if on the preceding day our 
troops had come up with sufficient expedi- 
tion to surprise the bridge ; but fatigue pre- 
vented them from arriving in time, and the 
Duke of Belluno, formerly the indefatigable 
Marshal Victor, was so unfortunate as to be 
compelled to urge this excuse. 

“ Napoleon could no longer repress his 
dissatisfaction. Meeting General Guyot on 
the road, he reproached him in the presence 
of the troops, for having so ill guarded his 
artillery. He was no less violent towards 
General Digeon, and he ordered that he 
shonid be tried by a Council of War. He 
sent the Duke of Belluno permission to retire 
fron the service, and gave the command of his 
corps to General Gerard, whose.courage and 
activity had surmounted many difficulties 
during the campaign. » In short, Napoleon 
acted with a degree of severity at which he 
was himself astonished, but which he con- 
ceived to be necessary in the imperious cir- 
cumstances of the moment. 

** General Sorbier, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Artillery, after allowing the ‘first mo- 
ment of anger to pass away, ventured to call 
to mind the many important services of Ge- 
neral Digeon. Napoleon ‘listened to these 
representations, and then tore the order 
which he had dictated for the General's trial 
by a Council of War. 

“ The Duke of Belluno, with deep mortifi- 
cation received the Emperor’s permission to 
quit the army. He repaired to Surville, and 
with powertul emotion appealed against: this 
decision. Napoleon gave’ free vent to: his 

indignation and ovetwhcimed the unfortunate 
Marshal with expressions ‘of his displeasure. 
He reproached hitwfor reluctance imthe dis- 
charge of his‘ daties,! fori withdrawing from 
the ‘Imperial head:quarters, and for even 
manifesting a cettain degree of opposition, 
which was calculated to produce mischievons 
effects ina camp. Phe vonduct of the Duchess 
of Belinno was also'the snbject'of complaint: 
she was Lady ‘of the/Paldce; ‘and’ yet had 
withdrawn herself from the Empress; who 





indeed seemed to be quite forsaken by the 
new court. 

*“ The Duke in vain attempted to defend 
himself; Napoleon afforded him no opportu- 
nity of reply. At length, however, he gained 
a hearing. He made a protéstation of his 
fidelity, and reminded Napoleon that he was 
one of his old comrades, and could not quit 
the army without dishonour. The recollec- 
tions of Italy were not invoked in vain. 
The conversation ‘took a milder turn, Napo- 
leon now merely suggested to the Duke that 
he stood in need of a little respite from the 
exertions of a military life; that his ill health 
and numerous wounds, now probably ren- 
dered him unable to encounter the fatigues 
of the advanced guard, and the privations of 
the bivouack, and too frequently induced his 
quartering officers to halt wherever a bed 
could be procured. 

** But all Napoleon’s endeavonrs to prevail 
on the Marshal to retire were ineffectual. He 
insisted on remaining with the army, and he 
appeared to feel the Emperor's reproaches 
the more severely in proportion as they be- 
came the more gentle. He attempted to jus- 
tify his tardy advance on the preceding day ; 
but tears interrupted his utterance: if he had 
committed a military fault, he had dearly 
paid for it by the fatal wound which his un- 
fortunate son-in-law had received. 

** On hearing the name of General Cha- 
teau, Napoleon was deeply affected: he en- 
quired whether there was any hope of saving 
his life, and sympathized sincerely in the 
grief of the Marshal. The Duke de Belluno 
resuming confidence, again protested that he 
would never quit the army: ‘ I can shoulder 
a musket,’ said he; ‘I have not forgotten 
the business ofa soldier. Victor will range 
himself in the ranks of the guard.’ These 
last words completely subdued Napoleon. 
‘Well, Victor,’ said he, stretching forth his 
hand to him, ‘remain with me. I cannot 
restore to you the command of your ¢orps, 
because I have appointed General Gerard to 
succeed you, but I give you the command of 
two divisions of the guard ; an@ now let 
every thing be forgotten between us.’ 

“The s¢ene here déscribed has at various 
times been the subject of misrepresentation ; 
but it was thus Napoleon expressed his dis- 
pleasure, and thus he was appeased.” 

Buonaparte, according to his own. state- 
ments, was never wrong. . His generals, &c. 
were always in fault ; and even when, beaten 
he onght not to have been so, and those who 
beat him did not do it in the right way! 

This work is so interesting and important 
that we must still crave leave to continue it. 





ADAMS ON THE AFRICAN COAST. 
(Farther Extracts,) 
,, Hio, in the. jvuterior, seems, to, he a-still 
more important. kingdom, than Benin : 

** The Hios (says the author) are a fine race 
of people, and are well. skilled both in agri- 
culture and in manufacturing articles for; do- 
mestic purposes, The country which they in- 
habit is ot great extent, being bordered on 
the north-east, by Housa,, on) the, south-west 
by Dahomy, and the inflnence of, its govern- 
ment.extends to the south. as far asthe sea 
by, way, of Ardrah, 

1 If we are to believe the accounts of the 
natives, thé. king: of Hio has aw organized 
armyamounting to 100,000 men, composed 
of ‘infantry and cavalry; but the natives of 





SS 
Africa are so prone to exaggerate every cir- 
cumstance connected with the nation to which 
they individually belong, that it is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain the truth, particularly as 
connected with the population of a town, the 
numerical force of an army, or the extent of 
a kingdom. 

*“* Theard of but one white.man, who had 
ever been at the capital of Hio, and he was 
a French officer belonging to a slave ship. 
He certainly stated the population to be con- 
siderable, bat by no means equal to what he 
had been tanght to expect ; andl the army, as 
an African army, as far as he could judge, 
he thought to be a tolerably efficient one. 
A part of it was marshalled before him, and 
he strongly suspected tliat several of the 
corps were passed in review more than once, 
as corps which he had not before seen. 
This was a political stratagem that would 
hardly have been expected from an African 
savage; but the Frenchman had no doubt of 
the fact. 

‘** He was treated by the king while in Hio, 
with great distinction, although he thought 
himself closely watched. He was absent 
nearly a month, and described the country 
over which he passed, as level, wild, un- 
cultivated, and possessing but a scanty po- 
pulation. : 

“ The cloth manufactured in Hio is supe- 
tior, both for variety of pattern, colour, and 
dimensions, to any made in the neighbour- 
ing states ; and some of the articles wrought 
by them in iron exhibit much skill and in- 
genuity. It surprised me to find the Hio 
women aswell as those of Housa acquainted 
with the taste of cheese, as well as with the 
mode of making it, which they described, 
and which left no doubt in my mind that it 
was an article of domestic consumption in 
these countries. 

** The Hios are extremely black and mus- 
ctlar, and generally above the middle size ; 
in disposition they are mild, docile, and 
stbmissive. Their country mark on the fave 
consists of three short cuts, each about one 
and a half inch long, running obliquely on 
éach side of the mouth. 

‘©The natives of Hotsa are of the middle 
size, generally thin and active, with high 
cheek-bones. Their country mark consists 
of very ‘small lines cut longitudinally upon 
each cheek from the temples to the chin. 
They are an agricultaral people, and inha- 
bit'a fertile country of great extent.” 

The kingdom of Chamba is also represent- 
ed as being very extensive and populous ; but 
we cannot enter farther into the geographi- 
cal portions of the’ work than to quote Capt. 
Adams (a practical man’s) opinion on the 
grand question respecting the Niger— 

“A problem remains yet to be solved, re- 
specting the Niger. Where does it termi- 
nate? Is it, according to Major Rennel’s opi- 
nion, lost in the swamps of Wangarra? Or, 
areits waters discharged into the sea, ac- 
cording to Riechard’s tli¢ory, by tlie many 
rivers placed between those of Hermosa and 
Del Rey, both inchisive? Or, is the Congo 
still to be considered as its embouchure ? 

* T believe it was Captain Tuckey’s opi- 
nion, that thé'‘Congo is not the embouchure 
of the Niget; although he thonglit the former 
river Wad ‘its ‘source north of tlie equator, 
because lie found its waters begin to rise in 
September: 

** With régard to Riechard’s opinion, ar- 
gimients"may be’ adduced both in its sup- 





port; dud against it; although the latter 
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must certainly. preponderate. The country 
through which those rivers pass, that he con- 
siders.as the embouchures of the Niger, ex- 
tending from the Formosa to Del Rey, and 
from the sea-shore into the interior, to the 
distance of fifty has one uniform cha- 
racter,—that of a vast alluvial morass, hea- 
vily timbered. The country most resembling 
it, which has come under my own personal 
observation, is that part of Guyana, lying 
ane and the river Essequibo ; an 
the only difference is that the former has 
moderately deep water near the sea-coast, 
while that of the latter is extremely shallow, 
toa erable distance from the shore. 

“ In the former rivers, as in those of 
Guyana, I have never observed amy extraor- 
dinaty Hise of the water; and the tides ebb 
and fiow in them with the same regularity, 
except during, or immediately after it has 
rained heavily on the sea-board; in which 
case, the ebbs du.ing neap-tides run two or 
three hours longer than the floods. If, then, 
the water of the Niger is discharged into the 
sea, fivers on the bight of Benin, it is 
certain that it does not produce the effect 
either of accelerating the velocity of their 
streams, or of augmenting their bulk, but 
which may probably be accounted for by its 
spreading over a vast tract of raphy: from 
which: there are.so many outlets to the sea ; 
and that communicate with each other in the 
interior, by many wide and deep creeks. 

* In a recent publication, the rivers Lagos 
and Bonny have been dignified with the ap- 
pellation of embouchures of the Niger.” 

This our author combats, and adds, 

‘6 Many of the slaves of the Housa nation, 
with whom I have conversed, both at Ardrah 
and Lagos, and also on board of vessels slav- 
ing there, haye invariably stated, that they 
travelled on foot from their own country 
through that of Hio; and that there is an 
corner Jake in Housa, which they compared 
to tlie. sea; that persons were ape ne | days 
and nights on it without seeing any land ; and 
that the sun is observed to rise and set on its 
water. They described having seen white 
people in its vicinity with long hair like Euro- 
peans (meaning Moors of course;) but I 
conid never learn from them, that Housa had 
any communication whatever by any river 
with the sea-coast, by which they could be 
transported to it. 

** Slaves of the Housa nation are brought 
to Ardrah by the Hio traders, and then sold, 
either to European or black traders, bel 





in their canoes to a respectful distance, and 
muke way for his Majesty’s barge. After a 
few compliments to the captain, he usually 
enquiries after brother George (meaning the 
king of England, ) and hopes he and his family 
are well. He is not pleased unless he is re- 
galed with the best the ship affords ; and, on 
returning to his canoe, expects to find a little 
store of sugar, tea, butter, white biscuit, and 
wine. Presents, of greater value and bulk, 
are sent to him inthe ship’s boat. His power 
is absolute ; and the surrounding country, to 
a considerable distance, is subject to his do- 
minion, His war canoes are capable of 
carrying one hundred and forty persons each 
and have often a gun.of large calibre mounted 
on the bow. He has destroyed the town of 
New Calabar twice, and boasts of having 
eaten part of the heart of its king. His Jew 
Jew, or fetiche house, is ornamented with rows 
of the skulls of captives taken in battle. - - - 
‘** The iguana is the Bonnians’ fetiche, or 
Jew Jew; and these reptiles may be seen 
crawling about the town, where they are 
caressed and fed by the natives ; and he, into 
whose house one of them enters, thinks him- 
self most fortunate. One day, when thirty or 
forty canoes surrounded the vessel, aniguana 
was discovered near the middle of the river, 
proceeding to Peter's side, which is opposite 
to Bonny, when all the canoes immediately 
pushed off; and great was the contention 
among them, as to who should reach the rep- 
tile first, and ferry it to the spot, to which it 
seemed to be bending its course. When they 
returned, I joked with them, and stated my 
belief that their hurry proceeded not so much 
with a view to help the iguana quickly over 
the river, as to prevent the Calabar Jew Jew 
(the shark) from catching it: but they said 
the shark dare not touch it, Had there not, 
however, been at the time a strong tide run- 
ning when the sharks usually remain at the 
bottom, the Calabar deity would have swal- 
lowed at a mouthful the Bonnians’ object of 
adoration. The sharks in this river are enor- 
mously large ; and so numerous that scarcely 
any living thing that falls overboard escape 
them, however promptly assistance may be 
rendered: and r have witnessed some dis- 
tressing scenes caused by them. This vora- 
cious fish is, as I have before remarked, the 
Calabarians’ Jew Jew,; and a great number 
of them frequent the creek before the town, 
where they are regularly fed. A criminal 
is compelled to swim over the creek, which is 





ing to Lagos and Badagry. Their attenuated 

badies on their first arrival, proves their 

journey to have been long, tedious, and ex- 
austing.” 

The author adds in a note, “I have little 
doubt but the Niger might be visited byway 
of Ardrah and Hio, with less personal risk to 
the traveller, from the natives, than by any 
other route we are at present acquainted with. 
Horses are to be obtained at Ardrah, and 
also natives who understand both the Hio and 
French languages,’’ ; 

But we must avoid these difficult .discus- 
sions, to finish our review with farther illus- 
trations of Africa, with which we think. our 
readers will be more entertained : At Bonny, 

“It is aupactee that every Yessel, on her 
arrival, wil 
enes 16k go, as a compliment ‘to ‘the black 
monarch, who soon afterwards,.makes: his 


ari ps a ae ng time, 
natives. shappea f he ale < 
af of the vessel ary comppiied tn paced 


fire a salite the tnétant the an-/ busied 





a sp of ordeal; and a more certain 
means of destroying him could scarcely be 
devised, yet giving him something like a 
chance for his life; fur not one in twenty es- 
cape: those who do are pronounced inno- 
cent. - - = 

** Human sacrifices are common, When a 
chief dies, many of his wiyes are destroyed, 
and interred with him. - - - 

‘* Some of the traders have become ex- 


tremely opulent in consequence of the great, 


extent to which the trade in. slaves.has been 
carried on by them; aud:are:in possession of 
European articles-to.a considerable amount, 
ey unwrought iron and-copper. There 
8 80 1a 
in King Pepple’s house, that it is supposed, 
by its eontinually-increasing quantity, to be 
as many feet under the: ground .as 
above it;, viz, six or eight feet, 

‘¢ A trader here, named, Jehp Afriea, and 
who has been several voyages to Engiand, is. 
endowed with an.extraordimary memory. 1 
have known bim to have open running: ac- 


a mass of the former accumulated | 





counts with fourteen or filteen vessels at the 
sametime, wherein the debit sides exhibiteq 
long lists of various articles received by him 
at different periods on credit; yet, he could 
tell to a bunch of beads the exact state of 
each account when he came to settle it, al- 
though he could neither read nor write, He 
possesses a natural talent for irony, which the 
following anecdote will show :— 

‘‘ A considerable part of the town was de- 
stroyed by fire, on which occasion many of 
the traders lost much property, one of whom 
was John Africa. The captains of the vos- 
sels then in the river went on shore to cop. 
dole with them on their loss, and to offer 
them such assistance as they had the power 
of grauting. On landing, they found the 
principal men assembled together, and joined 
them. . Soon afterwards, John Africa com- 
menced an harangue, and stated the great 
Joss he with others had sustained by the fire, 
and, directing his discourse to one of the 
captains in particular, said, ‘ Me tank yon 
too much: you be proper man for dis coun- 
try. Me lose all ting, no more two punchon 
brandy me get you ship. Him no burn; fire 
no make him burn, Bonny man tank you 
enough. You brandy won’t burn; too much 
water live dere:’ meaning that there was 
more water than brandy in the puncheons, 
These satirical remarks were delivered by 
him in so dry and sarcastic. a ‘manner, and 
with so much gravity of countenance, that 
the brandy-and-water captain became the 
laughing-stock of the company, and was 50 
moftified, that he made a precipitate retreat, 
vowing vengeance against the black cynic 
for holding him up to ridicule.” 

The Captains, it seems, sometimes have 
their joke, at the expense of the natives; for 
at Majumba, the author states, 

“ We anchored at this place early in Octo- 
ber, when the rains had just commenced, 
and, on landing, we were not a little sur- 
prised and amused at the grotesque figures 
which many of the natives.made, who had 
on their heads large wigs, made apparently 
of the bristles of pigs, not a hair of which 
had a curve in it, and at the extremity of 
each stood a dew-drop, for it was a mizzling 
rain, with now and then adash-of sunshine. 
At this time the wigs made avery brilliant 
appearance; they were .of all colours, al- 
though red and white were the predomivant 
ones, which, contrasted. with the. black-ris- 
ages and naked bodies of the wearers, gave 
them a most ludicrous. appearance ; they had 
been purposely made and carried to Majum- 
ba on speculations, by a Captain Higgin, ot 
London, an eccentric character.” 

Rather than exténd this paper to an incon- 
venient length, we are prompted to reserve 
yet another portion for our next Number. 





ARTS AND SCISNCES. 
FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
THE Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
lately held a public Sitting, under the presi- 


dency of M. Thenard ; the principal object of 
which.was to adjudge prizes, and to proclaim 
the subjects of competition tor the years 1624 
and 1825, " : 

The great prize in Physics was adjudged 
to -M. Desfretz, Fellow. of the Royal Colicge 


of Hi Vu, already favourably known to 
the pablic by the various works which, bave 
received the approbation of the Academy. 
Messrs. Deribier and Ravinet shared the 

ize: of Statistics ; and Messrs, Fodera and 
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that of Experimental Physiology. 

The Astronomical prize founded by M. Dela- 
lande not having been gained last year, two 
izes were at the disposal of the Academy, 
who adjudged them to Messrs. Rumker and 
Gambart. ‘ . 

The following are the proposed subjects of 
competition : 

Physics (for the year 1825.)—To determine 
by a series of chemical and physiological ex- 

riments, what are the phenomena which 
succeed one another in the digestive organs 
during the act of digestion: A gold medal of 
$000 francs value. 

Mathematics (for the year 1824.)—To de- 
termine by various experiments the density 
which liquids, and especially mercury, water, 
alcohol, and sulphuric ether, acquire by com- 
pression equal to the weight of several at- 
mospheres ; and to measure the quanity of 
heat produced by such compression : A gold 
medal of 3000 francs value. 

Natural History.—Prize founded by the 
late M. Alhumbert (for the year 1824.) To 
compare anatomically the structure of a fish 
and that of areptile. The two species to be 
chosen by the competitors themselves: A gold 
medal of 300 francs in value. 

Physiology (for the year 1824.)—For the 
printed or manuscript work which shall most 
conduce to the progress of experimental Phy- 
siology : A gold medal of 895 francs in value. 

Mechanics (for the year 1824.)—To the in- 
dividual who shall best deserve of the Aca- 
demy by the invention or the improvement 
of useful agricultural, mechanical, or scientific 
instruments : A gold medal of 2000 francs in 
value, 

Astronomy (for. the year 1824.)—Prize by 
M. Delalande, to the individual who shail 
make the most interesting observation, or 
produce the most useful treatise in further- 
ance of Astronomy: A gold medal of 635 
francs in value. 

Statistics (for the year 1824.)—Prize by 
M. Monthion, for the best works published on 
that science in the course of 1523: A gold 
medal of 580 francs in valne. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Oxrorp, July 12.—On Saturday, July 5, 
the last day of Act term, the following De- 
grees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. A. Hatt, Magd. Hall. 

Master of Arts, —Rev. E. Heawood, Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Johnson, All Souls’ Coll. ; 
N, Pearse, Brasennose Coll, ; G.E. Nugent, Ch. Ch. 

The whole number of Degrees in Act Term 
was—D.D, Five ; D.Med. One ; B.D. Eleven; 
B.C.L. Three ; M.A, Sixty-eight; B.A, Forty- 
six; B. Mus. One. 
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FINE ABTS. 


IMPORTANT ACQUISITION TO NATIVE ART, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gavette. 

Sin,—I have just heard that Sir George 
Beaumont has presented his valuable eollec- 
tion of Pictures and Works of Art ‘to’ the 
British Nation. There is a mobteness in this 
act whieh bids defiance tocommon-place con- 
gratulation; and I know not what language 
to employ which shall express my exultation 
at the which has so er Sent 
of the formation of a National Gallery, and 
hail the fiberal and patriotic feelings which 





rompted him to a deed that perpetuates 
his name in association with Art and his 
Country. 


I am, Sir, &c. W. B. 





ANGLO-ROMAN ACADEMY, 

Sir,—I cannot allow the letter (in your last 
Gazette) of ‘* a Constant Reader,” upon the 
English Academy at Rome, to pass uncom- 
mented upon; because, with possibly the 
best feelings towards its establishment, he is 
so evidently ignorant of the object which the 
students and subscribers have in contempla- 
tion, that if his letter make any impression, 
it must be an injurious one. 

Iam unwilling to believe that he intended 
to make a jest of the rising Establishment ; 
but, if not, how can he reconcile calling a 
subscription of one thousand pounds, by less 
than twelve persons, an attempt upon a small 
scaie, while he recommends, in a long line of 
italics, the indispensable necessity of each 
student being required to pay twenty shil- 
lings. This, if a joke, is unworthy of the 
subject; if serious, unworthy a reply: but 
you have published it, Mr. Editor, and I, as 
constant a reader, have read it with regret. 
The previons publication of correspondence 
upon the Anglo-Roman Academy, for which it 
is so much indebted to you, could scarcely 
have been seen by your new correspondent, 
who calls, through your journal, for the atten- 
tion of the British public to a subject which 
he must believe, from the language he em- 
ploys, was never mentioned by the Literary 
Gazette before. I would recommend him, and 
those who have read his letter, to your pre- 
vious publications upon the subjeet; and if 
these fail to convince him'that a twenty shil- 
ling penalty levied upon the students, and 
an attempt to rival the French Academy at 
Rome in funds and failure, are absurdities, 
I shall be ready, with your permission, to vin- 
dicate with more seriousness the previously 
expressed opinions of those who appear to 
have thought more upon the subject, and felt 
a true interest in the English Acade at 
Rome. B. 





MR. DALTON, OF MANCHESTER. 

A Portrait, of Which a proof is now before 
us, has very recently been published, and is 
visible in the he Seven oa It is a line-en- 
graving, by W. H. Worthington, of Mr. Dalton, 
the celebrated philosophical chemist of Man- 
chester. The correctness of outline, with 
beauty and force of expression, constitute 
this plate one of the prominent specimens of 
British portraits: the face admirably repre. 
sents the intellectual character, the most dif- 
ficult point of attainment, and adds to the 
reputation of Mr. Worthington, who has al- 
ready distinguished himself as’an engraver 
of portraits in the Decameron of Dibdin, 
Odes Althorpiane, portrait of Stothard, and 
the series now publishing of English Sove- 
reigns. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
Ow-the th instant this eminent Scottish 
Painter died at his: house near Edinburgh. 
He was contessedly at the head of the School 
of Scotland, and was as largely esteemed as 
admired. One of the great features of his 
private character was his liberal encourage- 
ment of rising talent. On his public works 
we need hardly offer an opinion, as every 
volume of our Gazette has been loud in their 
praise, 
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EXECUTION OF CRESCENTIUS. 
I looked upon his brow,—no sign 
Of guilt or fear were there, 


He stood as proud by that death shrine 


As even o’er despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 
A spirit that could dare 


The deadliest form that death could take, 


And dare it for the daring's sake. 


He stood, the fetters on his hand,— 
He raised them haughtily ; 


And had that grasp been on the brand, 


It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 


Around he looked with changeless brow 


On many a torturé nigh : 


The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 


And, worst of all, his oWn red stéel. 


I saw him once before ; he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed, 


And tens of thousands thronged the road 


And bade their warrior speed 


His helm, his breastplate, were of gold, 


And graved with many a ‘dint that to 
Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his riety mail, 


And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 


But now he stood chained.and alone, 
The headsman by his:side, 


The plume, the helm, the charger, gone ; 


The sword, which had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near ; 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 
Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 


He bent beneath the headsman’s stroke | 


With an uncovered eye ; 


A wild shout from the numbers broke 


Who thronged to see him die, 
It was a people’s loud acclaim, 
The voice of anger and of shame, 

A nation’s funeral cry, 
Rome’s wail above her only son, 
Her patriot, and her latest one. 


L.E. L. 








THE INDIAN FLOWER. 
The shadows of twilight 
Steal over the sky, 
And the star of the evening 
Has risen on high, 


The sweet. breathing flowers 
Are seeking repose, 

And the dewy drops moisten 
Their leaves as they close, 


The fragrance they scatter’d 
Around them all day, 

In the chill of the night-breeze 
Has melted away. 


Like the friends of life’s sunshine, 
Whose falsehood is found, 
When the cloud of affliction 
Is gathering around. 
But one is. still left ug 
Now waking alone, . 
Whose perfume is richer 
Than all that.ame, gone. 
It rises' from slamber 


"' Its sweetness td 
eg any 
Is drooping its head. 
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So, when false friends forsake us, 
There still are some hearts 
Who cling to us closer 
As Pleasure departs : 
Their smile-can illumine 
Our darken’d path yet, 
Though the Sun of our fortunes 
For ever has set. 
July 1823. Sir Bevis or Hampton, 





THE ROUND TOWER.—A Sonnet. 
In London, quecn of cities, you may sce, 

Facing the lordly house of Somerset, 

A goedly tall round tower. Its base is wet 
With Thames’ fair waters rolling quietly ; 
Who was it built this tower? what may it be ? 

Say, was it piled by Druid hands of old ? 

Or reared by Eastern, Magi, there to hold 
The sacred flame, type,of their deity ? 

Was it a Hermit’s calm retreat ? or pile 

Where hung sonorous the resounding bell ? 
Or is it such as in green Erin’s Isle 

We see, whose uses nobody can tell ?— 

’T was answered :—Who ‘twas built it know I not, 
But ’tis, 1 know, the Tower for Patent Shot. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTERS, FROM PARIS. 
Paris, July 12, 1823. 
Wuar with the heat of the weather, the ab- 
sence ofa part of the Royal Family, the usual 
departure of the proprietaires for their cam- 
pagnes, the extraordinary departure of per- 
sons of all ranks for Spain or the frontier, and 
the paucity of English families now at Paris, 
our theatres are in a very languishing con- 
dition. It is consequently in the inferior and 
light class of performance that there is most 
success. Lately we had at the Gymnase Dra- 
matique a piece taken from the Italian, ealled 
Le Précepteur dans UVembarras. It succeeded ; 
and it seems all the theatres prepare des Pré- 
cepteurs dans l embarras—‘‘ Imitatores, servum 
pecus!” This piece is really original. ‘The 
son of a Marquis, who had -been very rigidly 
educated by his father and an old preceptor, 
was considered so thoroughly preserved from 
ali evil; that the Marquis believed him to be 
__ perfectly ignorant of gallantry, and of course 
insensible to female attractions. The youth 
rceived'the mistake of his papa, acted on 
it, and in spite of constant surveillance, was 
secretly married. Farther, a little witness 
presented itself, who might perchance reveal 
the clandestine union. At length, to avoid 
this imminent danger, the husband has re- 
course to the friendship of his old master. 
His good heart yields ; he gives an asylum to 
the young wile of his pupil, and engages to 
lace the babe in secret safety. Alas! it is 
in the act of carrying off tlie pledge of matri- 
monial Jove under his cloak that he is sur- 
prised by the curious Marquis. What a scan- 
dal in the house! Every circumstance makes, 
for a time, against him, and the wickedness 
is attriliuted to the old innocent Preceptor. 
Sixty years of study and of virtue are for- 
gotten, and ih a moment he is lost in the 
esteem of the Marquis. At length the clouds 
disperse—the mystery is developed—the Mar- 





quis proves the marriage of his soun—and the 
old master is more thap ever endeared both | 
to the papil and his ae 

Polichinelles are all the, rage at Paris, and 
it appears that weare to have them at all the 
theatres. It is however.to be doubted that 
any of them will oneal the model Polichinelle 





of the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin. 


Lately at one of the representations of the 
celebrated melodrame, Les deux forgats, in the 
third act, where the wicked forgat:is pursued 
by the peasants, one of the spectators was 
so carried away by the illusion produced by 
the scenery and the acting, that he cried ont, 
* Au secours ! au secours ! Le voila qui revient !” 
Certainly this is one of the best commen- 
dations that an actor can receive. Our 
theatre has furnished several of these traits. 
Mademoiselle Clairon was one day perform- 
ing Ariane, and when, after examining her 
confidant about her rival, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Est- 
ce Mégiste, Eglé, qui le rend infidéle?” a young 
man bent over to her, and replied in a sup- 
pressed voice, “* C’est Phédre, c'est Phédre !” 
A similar circumstance happened to Mad'e 
Dumesnil when performing Mérope: a spec- 
tator exclaimed, amidst sobs and sighs, ‘* Ne 
le tuez pas ! c'est Egisthe, c'est votre fils !”” The 
happiest of all occurred to Préville: As he 
advanced to the stage to perform the part of 
a drunken soldier, a sentinel, who was posted 
in one of the slips, seized him, saying, ** Pour 
Dieu, comrade, ne passez pas dans l'état ou vous 
étes, vous vous feriez metire au cachot.” I heard 
not long since, at the Théatre Ambigu, in the 
new drama of Calas, a lady cry out, shaking at 
the same time her fist at the actor who played 
the traitor, “* Dieu! si on avait un pistolet !” 

The volume of the Memoires relatifs a la Ré- 
volution Francaise, which has just appeared, is 
much read, principally for the Memoir of the 
Marquise de Beauchamps, now for the first 
time published and edited by Madame de 
Genlis, and for the political manifesto which 
that lady has published in the shape of an 
editor’s preface, loaded with notes. You 
may judge of the spirit of this old lady by the 
manner in which she speaks of Charles 1x. 
‘Charles 1x., who, justly irritated by the 
cruelties and profanations of the Calvinists, 
fatigued by the intrigues of the factious Co- 
ligny, had the feebleness to listen to desperate 
advisers, and to permit the massacre of the 
St. Bartholomew! But he was not cruel: he 
loved the wits, protected letters, and culti- 
vated them himself with remarkable success.” 
One should hardly think it possible for a fe- 
male, at this time of day, to declare in the 
face of Europe, that the man who permitted, 
and who actually took part in one of the most 
bloody tragedies that the earth ever wit- 
nessed, was not cruel. I assure you this is 
not music in Protestant ears. 

The Diorama of Canterbury Cathedral has 
been replaced by the Cathedral of Chartres. 
To say that this is equal to the former is to 
say enough. 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

“I’ve lost one eye, and I've got a timber toe,” 
Sung old Joe Jennings, as he swivelled round 
on his wooden pin, whilst bustling through 
the comical Jack-in-the-box gate at the east 
end of the Naval Asylum going into Green- 
wich Park— 

«T've lost one eye, and I've got a timber toe.” 
** And where did you Icave your eye, Joe?” 
—*In the Gut of Giberalter.”—** Well, Joe, 
you'll never see double again, so what do 
you say to another glass ? Come, let’s freshen 
the nip, my old boy, and spin us a tough 

arn.” —‘** No, no, tliank ye all the same— 

0, no, thank ye, I’d rather not; for whilst 
I am spinning the yarn you would be winding 
me up, and then I should go reeling it to my 








—— ee 
eabin, and catch the yellow fever.” *_« pint 
where did you lose your leg, Joe?” —« wh 

T'll tell you all about it as soon as we ins 
to an anchor under the trees, There, now 
you shall have it. Why, d'ye see, I lost my 
leg when F lent a hand -to take the R—— 
French 80, and warm work we had of it.’ 
“* Avast there, Joe, avast! you know it’s all 
a fudge,” said old Tom Pipes, as he came 
hobbling up—* You know it’s all a fudge, 
Warn’t you groggy? and didn’t you jam your 
foot atwixt the shot-locker and the combings 
and capsize down the hatchway? and now 
you want to persuade the gemman it was 
done in action.”—** Aye, aye, Tom, yon’re 
always running foul of me—but no matter, 


you know better. Zounds! didn’t you hold’ 


the step of my precious limb while the sur- 
geon dock’d it and saw’d away the splinters? 
and arnt I got the shot to’ this honr?”~ 
“ Yes, Joe, yes; but tell the gemman about 
Nancy and her husband ;—my scuppers ran 
over whenever I think of it.”—* Why, aye, 
he shall have it, and do you lend me a lift if 
I should break down, though I don’t much 
fear it. Why dy’e see, Sir, Bill Neville was 
our messmate, and he used to tell us a little 
of his history. And so, Sir, he was brought up 
in a country village, and loved his wife when 
only alittle girl ; and he went to sea, thinking 
to make his fortune for her sake. Well, he 
got to be Master of a merchantman, and then 
they were married. Who can describe the 
pleasures of that moment when their hands 
were spliced at the altar, and he hailed her 
as his own! But he was obliged to sail again, 
‘Oh!’ said Nancy, * should you never return, 
what shall I do ?—where shall I pass—where 
end my wretched days?’ His heart was too 
full to speak ; one hand clasped in her’s, the 
other pointed to the broad expanse where the 
noon-day sun was shining in meridian splen- 
dor. Ithad a double meaning—Nancy felt 
it: ‘There is a God, trnst in him!’ or, ‘If 
not on earth, we meet in heaven!’ Well, 
Sir, eighteen months roll’d away, during 
which,in due time, Nancy brought into the 
world-a dear pledge of affection—a lovely 
boy. But oh the agony of the mother as every 
day drage’d on without intelligence from Wil- 
liam! When she look’d at the sweet babe— 
was it indeed fatherless, and she a widow? 
You’ll excuse my stopping, Sir, but indeed 
I can’t help it—I’ve shed tears over it many 
a time. 

** Well, Sir, cighteen months was turned, 
when one morning Nancy arose to pour out 
her heart before her Maker, and weep over 
her sleeping child. The snn had just risen 
above the hills, when a noise in the little gar- 
den which fronted the cottage alarmed her. 
She opened the casement and put aside the 
woodbine—bcheld, delightful yet agonizing 
sight—her dear, her long-mourned William, 
handcuff’ between two soldiers, while others, 
with their side-arins drawn, seem’d fearful of 
losing their prey !~ His face pale, and his 
emaciated body worn down with fatigue and 
sickness, his spirit seem’d ‘ready to quit its 
trail mansion, and was only kept to earth by 
tnion with his wifé. Nancy forgot all, and 
clasp’d him in her arms; but the rattling of 
the irons pierced her soul. I do not mean 
to condemn tlie policy, Sir; bet ’tis a cruel 
practice, that of ‘pressing. Ah! I well re- 
member it—though I always served my King, 





* The pensioners, when in disgrace, are com- 
pelled to wear_a party-coloured coat, in which 
yellow predominates.—Zd, 
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Gad bless him! Yet I’ve witness’d many an 
aching heart, and heard many a groan of 
agony. But to proceed : William was press’d; 
Nancy hastened into the cottage, and wrap- 
ping the sleeping babe in its blanket, she 
prepared to accompany them. Cannot you 

ture to yourself the tirst glance which the 
witehed parent cast upon his child? Oh it 
was a sad, sweet joy that wrang the soul! 
I shall pass by their meeting, their dear de- 
light, their bitter anguish. Ifyou can feel, it 
js already engraven on your heart. Suffice it 
to say, William had been shipwreck’d on the 
African coast, and though he had lost the 
whole of his property, yet heaven had spared 
his life, and his the only one. Sickness came 
on him, and but for the humanity of a poor 
untutored negro, he might have breath’d his 
last. She was black—she was a negro—but 
God searches the heart. He had procured, 
with much difficulty, a passage home. The 
ship arriv’d ; he set out, and walk’d many 4 
weary mile, led on by love and cheer’d by 
hope, till the roof of his cottage appeared in 
view. Here he sunk upon his knees, and 
ponred forth his heart in trembling anxiety 
and fervent petition. A sailor can pray, Sir, 
and it matters not, so it be right, whether it 
is in a matted pew at church, or swinging 
like a cat at the mast head. He arose, and 
with hastier step reach’d the wicket, when 
—thniit I dare not repeat the story—I’ve 
told you already he was press’d. Well, he 
was drafted on board of us, and his dear 
Nancy permitted to be with him. The even- 


ing before the action, she was sitting on the 
eartiage of the bow gun, with her baby 
cradled in her arms, and Willian: by her side— 
they were viewing, with admiration and de- 
light, the beauteous scenery displayed by the 
sinking clouds in a thousand fantastic shapes, 


tinged with liquid gold streaming from the 
setting sun, and caressing the little innocent, 





while all the parent kindled in their hearts. 
Bathark! a hoarse voice is heard from the| 
mast head—all is hush’d. ‘ Halloo!’ said the | 
Captain. ‘A sail on the larboard bow, Sir.’ 
— What does she look like ?’—‘ I can but just 
see her, Sir, but she looms large.’—‘ Mr. 
Banks,’ said the Captain, ‘take your glass 
aloft, and see if you can make ont what she 
is. Call the Boatswain—turn the hands up— 
make sail.’ In a monient all was bustle; 
the topmen were in their station, and every 
man employed ; and in a few minutes every 
stitch of canvass was stretch’d upon the 
yards and booms. The Officer that was sent 
aloft reported ita ship of the line, which look’d 
like aforeigner. Every heart was now elate, 
but Nancy’s—it might be an enemy! Oh that 
thonght.was, dreadful!, And as William con- 
ducted her below, the tears chased each other 
down her pale face, and the heavy sigh burst 
from her gentle bosom. William mildly re- 
proved her, and again pointing to heaven, 
flew to his post, The stranger had hauled to 
the wind, fired a gun, and hoisted French 
coloars, Up went, ours with three cheers; 
and there’s seldom a moment of greater pride 
to a British tar, than. when he displays the 
ensign of his country in.presence of the ene- 
my. Three cheers resounded, through the 
ship, and broadside upon broadside shook.her 
groaning timbers. Where was Nancy? Wil- 
liam was first in,every danger,, Three times 
we boarded the foe, but were repulsed. Dread- 
ful grew the scene of blood and horror through 
the darkening shades of coming night. No 
one bore tidings of the fight to Nancy, none, 





save the poor sailor whose shattered limb 


came to suffer amputation, or the wounded 
wretch to be dress’d, at which she assisted 
with fortitude. Two hours had pass’d in this 
awful suspense and heart-rending anxiety, 
when a deep groan and piercing shriek from 
the lower deck convulsed her frame. She 
knew the voice, and snatching the infant in 
her arms, rush’d tothe spot. Soon she found 
the object of her search: his manly form 
mangled and shattered; that face, once ruddy 
with the glow of health, now pale and con- 
vulsed; the blood streaming from his side 
and breast! He saw her too. ‘ Nancy!’ 
said he, and raising his feeble hand pointing 
to heaven—it fell—and William was no more! 
Sinking on the lifeless body of her husband, 
Nancy fainted with the dear babe still in her 
arms ; when, oh mysterious providence! at 
that very moment, while. senseless and in- 
animate, at that very moment, a ball entered 
through the vessel’s side—it pierced her 
bosom! Need I tell the rest? They were 
pleasant and lovely in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” _, 
An Op Sartor. 

[This pathetic story is founded on facts which 
actually occurred ; and we have reason to believe 
that the Orphan is still alive.—Zd.] 





POPULAR PREJUDICES 
IDEAS 


AND SUPERSTITIOUS 
PECULIAR TO THE ESTHONIANS. 
Tue Esthonians participate in most of the 
prejudices entertained by the Lettonians, but 
they have also long retained recollections and 
customs connected with paganism. They have 
a great veneration for particular places, es- 
pecially certain fountains or springs, which 
they regard as sacred. 

A brook, called in the Esthonian language 
Wohhanda, which has its source in a grove 
near a high hill, was, even in the last century, 
the object of a worship truly idolatrous. Its 
pure and limpid souree was surrounded by a 
sacred grove,—it was exactly like a lucus of 
the Romans. The veneration of the people 
for this spring, and the sacred wood which 
surrounded it, was extreme. The axe was 
never permitted to approach it, and no sacri- 
legious hand was to trouble the water of the 
fountain. This spring, suecessively increased 
by the junction of others in the neighbour- 
hood, formed a considerable stream, the cool 
and pure water of which abounding in fish, 
crossed numerous districts, and was called 
Poha jogge, or the Sacred Stream. The 
country was threatened with sterility and all 
the inclemency of the seasons, if the water of 
the sacred stream was profaned, or if it was 
checked or disturbed in its course. On the 
contrary, if its source was cleaned, and its 
bed cleared from all obstacles and impurities, 
they could depend on a fine season and abun- 
dant harvests. The proprietor of an estate 
through which the Pohajogge flowed, having 
attempted to make use of the water by throw- 
ing a dam across, and. building a mill, the 
peasants of the country rose in a body, and 
with dreadful cries: demolished this sacri- 
legious building. The government was obliged 
to use force to prevent more serious excesses, 
A woman having bathed init, her body swelled 
in, a dreadful manner, and she did not recover 
her health until she had appeased the irritated 
nymph by offering sacrifices. 

If the people wished to be informed respect- 
ing the abundance of the harvest, they placed 
three fishermen’s baskets in the stream. If 
they found in the middle basket fish without 
scales, it, was an unlucky sign ; if the fish had 
scales, the omen was good, When it was 








= 
unfavourable, they endeavonred to appease 
the divinity by sacrifices. They sacrificed, an 
ox; and when fresh trials led them to ima- 
gine that the divinity was_still hostile, for- 
getting the strongest sentiments of nature, 
they even sacrificed a child ! 

The Esthonians have long retained, and 
have still a great veneration for thnnder. 
They considered it as the protector of their 
houses, and consecrated to it offerings and 
victims. These striking remains of paganism 
were very observable so lateas the last century, 

Most of these purely pagan customs have 
disappeared, some of them have assumed the 
forms of Christianity ; but the superstition 
remains, having only changed its emblems, 
In order to escape the vigilance of the police, 
the peasants conceal these unlawful practices 
under the cover of the night. 

Midsummer-day is particularly honoured 
by the Esthonian peasants, but Midsummer- 
eve more so. The chapels consecrated to 
Saint John the Baptist are held in particular 
veneration, Less than a century ago, a cler- 
gyman in a certain district of Esthonia dis- 
covered one of these pagan practices in the 
garb of Christianity. The peasants of this 
district resorted to a place where there were 
large stones placed upright and others lying 
down. The tradition ran, that it was a whole 
nuptial procession which had been thus petri- 
fied ; thatthe bride and bridegroom and their 
relations were changed into large stones, but 
the company into small ones. They daneed 
and made invocations round the large stones 
for rain, and round the little ones for dry 
weather. 

There was another chapel dedicated to 
St. John, round which barren women were te 
run three times, perfectly naked, uttering 
certain words in order to become fruitful. To 
cure the peasants of this ridiculous supersti- 
tion, the lord of the district had this chapel 
destroyed by his own people, one of whom 
happening to fall ill suddenly, and dying a 
few days after the transaction, the peasantry, 
from that time to the present, have preserved 
a sacred.regard for the spot on which the 
chapel stood. 

Some Esthonians still believe in. the ex- 
istence of malevolent beings, with human 
countcnances and fishes’ teeth, whom they 
callin German, Neck. These beings pursue 
particularly young childyen whom they find 
on the banks of the rivers, and devour them. 
Many Esthonians hold, that before the de- 
luge beasts could talk ; that the devilcreated 
wolves, and in general every thing that is 
hurtfal, 

The Esthonians have even now a great 
variety of superstitions notions and practices 
relative to Marriage: for instance—Most or 
them settle and conclude marriages at the 
time of new moon, because they believe that 
then all sorts of blessings will come upon the 
young couple ; among others, that their beauty 
and health will be preserved the longer. - - - 
A young peasant going to ride to the house 
of her whom he intends to marry, takes care 
not to mount a mare: ‘the consequence of this 
would be, that all his children would.be 
daughters, - - - As soon as a young woman is 
affianced, a red thread is tied ronud her.body, 
When the marriage’is completed, she must 
swell herselfup so as to break this thread. 
This is a sure prévéentive against evil in cases 
of maternity. ‘For the same reason, as soon 
as the bridegroom’ is seen coming on horse- 
back, they oe eager to loosen the girth of bis 
liors¢,> + + In some places the young couple, 
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immediately after the ceremony, on leaving 
the chureh, begin to run as fast as they can. 
This is to signify the rapid progress of their 
domestic labours, - - - When the bride is led 
te church, if she happens to fall, it is a sign 
that her first three or four children will die 
oung: + + + 4 carefally avoid letting the 
ride go through a door by which a coffin has 
lately passed, - - - Immediately after the mar- 
riage, the strongest of the relations present 
at the ceremony, lifts wp the young couple as 
high as he can. This is a means to increase 
the ‘happiness ‘that awaits them. - - - At the 
moment that they are to take possession of 
the house destined for them, somebody must 
carefully watch near the hearth, that no ma- 
liclous person may come, and with the fire 
from the hearth practise some sorcery, or call 
down some malediction on the young couple. 
-++The bride, as soon as she enters the 
house, is led through all the rooms and closets, 
the stables, the baths, the kitchen, the gar- 
den; and’she must every where throw some 
piece of money or ribands, even into the fire 
and the wells. ---The first time she sits 
down, a male infant ig placed on her knee, 
that she may have many boys. - - - They 
watch with the est attention to see 
which of the two first falls asleep on the wed- 
ding night, in order to know which will die 
first. -- - If it rains on the wedding day, it is 
a sign that the bride will shed many tears 
daring the course of her union. - - - When the 
bride arrives at the honse of her husband, 
part of the surrounding wall is quickly thrown 
down, that she may enter without difficulty. 
It is. a happy omen for her future lyings in, 
(To be continued.) 
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; DRAMA. 

Haymarnet THEATRE. — Sweethearts and 
Wives are leading a gay time of it at the 
Little Theatre; and The Padlock has been 
agreeably added to preceding entertainments, 
with Miss Paton as Leonora, though deform- 
ed by another of those abuses of sex to which 
we ately alluded in no friendly tone. 

Eneuish Opera House.—On Monday, the 
musical’ drama of the Knight of Snowdoun 
(fvom the Lady of the Lake) was revived at 
this Theatre. We remember, that in its ori- 
ginal production at Covent Garden, its chief 
merit consisted in scenic effects, though 
there was also some. tolerably pleasing mu- 
sic. Of course our expectations were not 
raised very high by the announcement of its 
performance ata theatre with inferior sce- 
nery and less accomplished singers. Aud we 
were not disappointed; for the Knight of 
Snowdoun is rather a languishing piece, in 
H ed of the best acting of Mr. Wallack as 

rick Dhu, and of Mr, T. P. Cooke as the 
Knight. The former has been engaged here 
for a few nights previous to returning to 
America; and displays talent enough to in- 
ive the wish that he might remain on 

the Metropolitan boards. Macloon of 
W. Chapman, and the Norman of Pearman, 
are severally ludicrous and pretty, as carica- 
tare and melody; and the less prominent 
male characters are respectable in their way. 
Of the ladies we wich Rots unable to say 
much in praise. Miss L. , a8 Ellen, does 
maa eserers epee Re kebie indeed she gives 
the songs very indifferently. Mrs. Austin 
as Alice, makes bat & poor thing of it; and 


Povey, as Isabel, is always the 


same. | Journal. 
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judgment is confirmed, that to attract good 
houses there must be merriment and laugh- 
ter, Agricultural distress is vanishing away ; 
the country is at Peace, and likely to remain 
$0; plenty and prosperity are falling into the 
train, and John Bull is getting into such 
jolly spirits that he must in his popular amuse- 
ments have canse to throw off his ebulliency. 
Managers have only to find him fun, and he 
will find them mirth. Thus, by reviving the 
farce of My Aunt after the Drama, on Mon- 
day, we had a treat for the half-price folks. 
Wallack’s Dashall was excellently drunk and 
sober; Mr. W. Chapman played Rattle well, 
but almost made us sick by doing too much 
for the song of the Calais Packet; and the 
very pretty and lively Miss Holdaway sang 
and acted charmingly. She is becoming a 
great and deserved favourite, 





VARIETIES. 

The Lords of the Treasury and the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum have determined 
on the Building to be erected forthwith for 
the reception of the Royal Library. 

In an extra-ordinary Sitting of YAcademie 
Francaise on the Ist of this month, among 
other new pieces, M, Aignan read a Notice 
on the Poetry of various Countries of India, 
and an extract from Brata- Youda, a Javanese 
Epic. 

The Deaf-and-Dumb establishment at Paris 
has, since the death of the celebrated Abbé 
Sicard, been very successfully superintended 
by M. Paulnier. The replies made by the 
pupils to the questions put to them by 
strangers, are occasionally very interesting. 
On one of them being asked to define courage, 
he replied, “* Courage is that strength of soul 
which persists in braving the dangers and the 
evils of life, even at the expense of our glory.” 
A similar question being put te another, with 
respect to the nature of poetry, his answer 
was, “* Poetry paints all that it sees, and 
adorns all that it paints.” 

A Parisian Journalist, speaking of a letter 
which M. Marcellus, the author of some cele- 
brated stanzas that have obtained him great 
reputation in the poetical world, has written 
to his friends from England, in which he de- 
scribes his travels in Latin, French, English, 
and Gascon verse, and dwells upon a fact 
which he seems to consider very interesting, 
namely, that he had not heard a single night- 
ingale since he crossed the Channel, asks, 
** Who knows if the English nightingales are 
not dead of jealousy ?” 

Among forthcoming Parisian spectacles is 
announced a piece taken from the Swedish, 
entitled the Tertian Fever ;—Herod is com- 
pletely ont-Heroded. Among other trifling 
horrors, the plot of this melo-drame consists 
of a son who would fain kill his father, who 
thinks it but right to be beforehand with him. 
This super-horrible work will certainly drive 
all preceding and inferior dealers in melo- 
drame to distraction. 

A real amateur listening, last Saturday, to 
It Matrimonio segretto, for the tenth time, 
warmly expressed his admiration of its grace 
and harmony. ‘What a comfort (he ex- 
claimed,) to be able to sit ont an Italian Opera 
without cotton in one’s ears! Ont of such 
materials. Rossini would have made ten 
Operas.”—“ Sir, (answered one of his neigh- 
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a Milanese Journal, commences some severe 
strictures, as follows: ‘‘ The Rossinian com. 
pilation of Ricciardo e Zoraide, composed in 
1818 for the Theatre Royal of San Carlos at 
Naples, has for the first time appeared on 
our stage ; it has not produced much effect 


ductions of the same composer. It is made 
up of reminiscences from Mose in Egitto, La 

xazza Ladra, Monmetto, &c, Rossini, we 
allow, has composed many prett things, but 
he never could help copying himself and 
often most awkwardly ; whereas he has been 
so much more successful while copying the 
masters of his art.”—Jbid. 

The scandal occasioned on the first repre 
sentation of the Pauvre Berger, by the short 
petticoats, white stockings, and pink trowsers 
of the female dancers of the Alps, has given 
birth to the moral project of creating a Cen. 
sorship of Ballets,—a perambulating tribunal, 
which shall transport itself at discretion from 
the Opera to the Boulevard of the Temple, to 
inspect the rehearsals of our female dancers, 
We beg leave to inform elderly gentlemen 
that this office will not be conferred upon 
them, as the first condition of duly fulfilling 
its duties is to have good eyes, The re- 
hearsals are to take place with closed doors ; 
and in order the better to discharge their 
duty, the Censors of Pirouettes will be placed 
in the orchestra of the musicians, With these 
advantages we fancy that salary will not be 
necessary to insure their assiduity,—Journal 
de Paris. 

The perfect Exquisite.—The facetix of Mr. 

Brommell do not furnish a higher specimen 
of dandyism than the following :—A few days 
since, one of the most finished fops that ever 
drove a cabriolet, drew up in the street, and 
stopping a respectable passer by, this con- 
versation ensued: ‘‘ Pray, my good friend, 
(lisping) what is the name of this place?” 
*¢ Piccadilly, Sir.”—‘* No, no, not the street, 
my good fellow; what is the name of the 
town ?”’—** London, Sir,” replied the unsus- 
picious man with a stare, ‘Oh, ah, so it is; 
thank ye, friend, I had quite forgot!!!” 
A singular affection has been observed in a 
mendicant, aged seventy-nine, in the in- 
firmary of Metz. This man eet without 
waking for eighty days, When they sought 
to awaken him by violent shaking, he some- 
times uttered an inarticulate sound, and 
would swallow two or three spoonsful of wine 
or broth, and then relapsed into his usual 
state. All stimnlants were applied in vain, 
and on the eightieth day he expired, 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCK OUR LAST? 
Lizar’s Views of Edinburgh, 4to. Part }. royal 4to. 
5s.; India paper 10s. 6d.—Segar’s Original Institutions 
of the Orders of Cellars, 4to. ll. lls. Gd.—Young’s 
Catalogne of Angerstein’s Pictures, royal 4to. Bi. 3s.; 
crown folio 61. 6s—Oratores Attici, 7 vels. Svo. 41. Is. 
—Royal Memoirs of the Court of France, Bvo. Ys. Gd.— 
Knight’s Life of Colet, 8vo. 14s.6d.; large paper 2/. 2s. 
—Dubois’ Letters on the State of Christianity in India, 
8vo. 7s.—South’s Sermons, 7 vols. 8vo. 3. 3s. —Har- 
mer’s Miscellaneous Works, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Angel 
of Mercy, a poem, 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Ross’s Gulisten, or 
Flower Garden of Sadi, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Holford’s Trans- 
lation of Italian Stories, foolscap 8vo. 5s.—Don Juan, 
Cantos 6, 7, & 8; Bvo. Os. Gé.; foolscap Bvo. 7s.—Kam- 
bles Abroad, 8vo. 14s.—Popular Tales and Romances 
of Northern Nations, 3 vols. post 8vo. \/. 5s. 6d. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
JULY. et 
Thursday - .- 
Friday.-+++* 
Saturday-+-+ 
Sunda: eteee 
Monday .- ++ 





Ther . . 

3| from 47 to 68|29°96 to 29.98 
4| from 47 to 59}29°94 to 29°90 
5| from 46 to 75|29°89 to 29°85 
6| from 58 to 68|29°68 to 29°65 
7| from 54 to 63}29°66 to 29°61 
Juesday..-+. 8 from 47 to 58)29°61 to 29°58 
Wednesday. . 9| from 42 to 63|29°81 to 29°83 

‘Prevailing winds BW —-Gpaerally cloudy ; rain 
at times, ‘Thunder on the &th in the afternoon. 

Rain fallen ,8 ofaninch, — 

Thursday ...10| from 44 to 70 | 29°94 to 29°87 
Friday «++ ++I] from.55 to 73 | 29°70 to 29°63 
Saturday .. .12 from 52 to 70 | 29°61 to 29°67 
Sanday ..-.13| from 56 to 66 | 29°64 to 29°69 
Monday....14] from 50 to 70 | 29°63 to 29°67 
Tuesday... .. 15] from 46 to 66 | 29,74 to 29°54 
Wednesday .16| from 49 to 66 | 29°57 to 29°62 

Prevailing wind SW.—Sunshine and Rain al- 
-ternately.—Rain fallen ,425 of an inch. 

On Wednesday, 23d, the Moon will be totally 
dipsed ; partly visible at Greenwich. 

Edmonton. Joun ADAms, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHMENT for Younc LApIes, 

13, Henrictta-street, Branswick-square.—The Sys- 
tem of Education pursued by Mrs. KRIST and Miss 
WHITWELL, comprises Instruction in the French and 
English Languages (the former on the plan of Du Fief,) 
Walting, Arithmetic, Geography, the Globes, Ancient 
and Modern History, Drawing, Needlework, and the 
general Information which is eee in Female Edu- 
cation. School re-opens July 30th, 

Just published, . 

THE BEAUTIES of CAMBRIA; coutain- 

ing Sixty Views in North and South Wales, each 
View accompanied by a Page of Letter-press. By 
H. HUGHES. The Engravings finely printed on the 
best India Paper. Price 31. 3s in bds. 
Sold by E. Williams, Strand; Sherwood, Jones, & 
Co. &c, London. 


N EW PRINTS Just Pustisuep by 
W. B. COOKE, 9, Soho-square :— 
Two Views at Piymourn; drawn 
J. M, W. Turner, R A. and Engraved, in highly-finish- 
ed Line Engraving, by W. B. Cooke: size, 114 inches 
by 7}. viz. Plymouth Citadel, and Plymouth Sound: 
rice of the Pair, 11. ; Proofs, do. 11. 10s.; India Paper 
Proofs, ditto, 21.—These beautiful Subjects, the one 
exhibiting @ Storm, the other a light Breeze, display 
the Citade!, Catwater, Mount Batten, St. Nicholas’ 
Tsland. a distant View of the Mew Stone, and the Clitis 
of Mount Edgecumbe. f ; 4 
Gems or Art.—The following interesting 
Subjects are engraved on Steel by eminent Engravers, 
and published as single Prints, to be had separately: 











Connected with Literature and the Arts. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
THE Gallery, with a Selection of the Works 
of Sit Joshaa Reynolds, and of the Italian, Spa- 
nish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, including the cele- 
brated Pictare, by Parmegiano, called The Vision of 
St. Jerome, paced purchased by the Institution, is 
Open Daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the 

Evening. (By Order) 
JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s. Catalogue ls. 


GHADED MEDALLION WAFERS, in 
Boxes containing One Wundred different Copies 
from Antient and Modern Gems, 1/. 1s. ; Ditto, contain- 
ing Fifty, 10s.6d. The Kings and Queens of England, 
by Brown; the Works of Canova and "Fhorwaldsen; 
Bacchanalians after Lady Diana Beauclerk ; the Napo- 
leon Medals; The Caesars, two sizes ; the Last Sup- 
per, after Lionardo da Vinci, &c. 

The above may be had of Messrs. Thompson, 1, Wel- 
lington-street, Waterloo-bridge, Strand. 


To Masters of Grammar Schools, Acudemies, and 
Private Teachers. ¥ 
A CATALOGUE of Dictionaries, Gram- 
mars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other School 

Books, newly arranged; together with a Selection of 
the best Works, adapted to the Improvement and Re- 
creation of Young Persons, with the Prices affixed. 

*,* Avery liberal allowance to Masters of Acade- 
mies and ‘Teachers. 


Delivered gratis, by Harding, Mavor, & Lepard 
(Lackington’s) Finsbury-square. : , f 


OREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
The following French and German Periodicals are 
pone in r the use of as — Boosey i ap 
‘oreign Cireulating Library, 4, Broad street, City.— 
French: Journal des Dames et des Modes—Journal 
Asiatique—Mireir des Spectacles, des Lettres, des 
Meeurs et des Arts—Reyue Encyclopedi ue—Le Mu- 
sée des Variétés Litteraires—-German: Abendzeitung 
—Conversations-Blult, ‘Zeitschrift—Jabrbiicher Wic- 
ner, der Litteratur— Leipziger Litteratur Zeitung— 
Morgenblatt {tir gebildete Stande—Schlegel—Indische 
Bibliothek—Aligemeine Musikalische Zeitung. 
Card of terms to be had as above —Catalogue 3s 
Superior School Atlas.—Just published, trom an en- 
rely new Series of Plates, engraved upon an enlarg- 
ed scale, and corrected from the best Aathorities, 
QOSTELL’S NEW. GENERAL ATLAS; 
containing distinct Maps of all the principal States 
and througheut the World; including Maps 
of Canaan and Judea, Ancient Greece, and the Roman 
Empive. In Rosal de . price only 18s. outlined, or 














the whole to form One Volume of 36 Plates, from Pic- 
tures of acknowledged excellence, beauty, and variety, 
by esteemed Artists of all ages and all countries :— 

The Cottage Girl ; Painted by Gainsborough, and En- 
graved by Charles Turner.—Prints, 5s. Proofs, 7s. 
India Paper Proofs, 8s. 6d. 

Chelsea Reach, looking towards Battersea; Drawn 
by the late Thomas Girtin, and Engraved by Thomas 
Lupton, from an admirable Drawing by Girtin, now in 
the Exhibition of Drawings, 9, Soho-square.—Prints 4s. 
Proofs, 6s, {India Paper Praofs, 78, Gd. each. 

Angels; Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and En- 
grayed by W. Ward, A,R.A.—Prints, 5s. Proofs, 7s 
India Paper Proofs, 8s. Gd. 

Rembrandt’s Mill; Painted by Rembrandt, and En- 
graved by Charles Turner.—Prints, 4s. Proofs, 6s. In- 
dia Paper Proofs, 7s. 6d, 

Meczxnas’ Villa ; Painted by the late Richard Witson, 
R.A. and Engraved by Charles Turner.— Prints, 4s. 
Proofs, 6s. India Paper Proofs, 7s. Gd. 

A Rainbow—Scene on the River Exe, Devonshire ; 
Drawn by the late Thomas Girtin, and Engraved by 
Charles Tuarner.—Prints, 4s. Proofs, 6s. India Paper 
Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Several other fine Subjects for ‘* Gems of Art,’’ 
by Correggio, Vandyk, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Murillo, 
&c. are in progress, and will shortly appear, 

The Print Rooms, 9, Sono-square, containing a va- 
riety of newly pablished Engravings, are constantly 
open to Public inspection Free.—Country orders are 
carefully packed in Cases free of additional expense. 


IN THE PRESS. 


In the Press, in 1 vol. Post 8vo. 
A MEMOIR of the late Mrs. HENRIETTA 
FORDYCE, Relict of James Fordyce, D.D. Con- 

taining Original Letters, Anecdotes, and Pieces of 
Poetry. To which is added, a Sketch of the Life 0, 
James Fordyce, D.D, 

Printed for Harst, Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside’ 
and 8, Pall Mall, London; ©. Daffield, Bath; and 
Duffield & Weller, Cheltenbam. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 
(uniformly with. Quentin Durward,’ a new Edition 
of the Work on which the Plot of that celebrated 
Novel is founded, 

MEMOIRS of PHILIP de COMINES, 

containing the History ef Louis XI, and Charles 

VIIL. of France, and also of Charies the Bold, Duke of 

Burgundy, to. which Prinves he was Secretary: as also 

the History of Edward IV. and Henry VJ, of England ; 

including that of Europe for half the fifteenth Century; 
and lastly, the Scandalous Chronicle, giving an account 
of several remarkable accidents and adventures that 











o 
2s. full col y both h y half-bound, 
*,* The Publishers offer this Atlas to Schools, as the 
Most correct, the most useful, and at the same time the 
rst ever execated,. They hare no hesitation 
in saying, that it wants only to be seen. tobe. univer- 
saily adopted: ithas been long used in the most re- 
Séminaries in the Kingdom; and its popu- 
larity may be attribated entirely to the attention whieh 
is consiantly paid to the immediate notice and intro- 
CEE Loy Saeed o tape poets 
le ‘ are on ir 
Libraries, price 1. 78. 


ppened in France, and other neighbouring States, 
from 1460 to 1483. 
Printed for G. & W. B: Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
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In 4 yols. 8vo. price 2/. 8s. boards. 

PIGNOTTI’S HISTORY of TUSCANY, 

from the earliest Period to the Establishment of 

the Grand Duchy ; with oceasional Essays on the Pro- 

ess of Malian Lit o Jated from the Ita- 

BROWNING, 


ian. By JOHN < 
Printed for Black, Youns, & Young, Foreign Book - 
sellers, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with a Portrait by Englebeart, 24s. 
MEMOIR of JOHN AIKIN, M.D. 
LUCY AIKIN. With a Selection of his Miscel- 
laneousPieces, Biographical, Meral, and Critical, 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 


In 12mo. price 5s, bds. 
THE CHRISTIAN. ARMED against IN- 
FIDELITY for the Defence of all Denominations 
of Believers, By the Authors of * Body and Soul.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brows, 
Green.—Of whom may be had, , 
y,and Soul, 2 vols. Royal 12mo, 18s. bds. 


to, yy IL. Is, bds, Part TX. of 
HECA, BRITANNICA ; or, aGe- 
% to the Literature of Great Britain and 
t and Modern, with such foreign Works 
translated into nglush, or printed in the 
including also a copious Selection 
of the most celebrate 














Authors of all 
r ns. By ROBERT WATT, M.D 
Published by Longman. Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green, London; and A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 
It is estimated that the whole Work will extend to 
11 or 12 Parts. 





In Post 8vo. price 3s, 
THE DISCARDED SON, a Tale; and 
other Rhymes. 
By CHAKLES BARWELL COLBS, Esq. 
A bullrush ‘mid the whirlpool’s force 
Resistless down the torrent borne ; 
Cast in some streamlet’s tranquil course, 
And from thy native bank untorn, 
Thow there had’st lived; perhaps adorn’d, 
In virtue’s verdant mantle clad; 
Lost in the gulf of vice, and scorn’d 
By good men, now thou fly’st to bad, 
: Stangas 73 and 74. 
*,* This Work is beautifully printed on a newly- 
manufactured tinted writing paper. 
Londen: Printed for Thomas Boys, 7, Ludgate-hill ; 


and sold by Oliver & Boyd, Edinbargh; and all other 
Booksellers, 





(Uniform with the Percy Anecdotes, now leted 
with abeautiful View of thé Custom House, Part IT. 
price 2s. 6d. of 
‘HE PERCY HISTORIES ; or, Interest- 

ing Memorials of the Rise, Progress, and Present 

State of all the Capitals of Europe. 

y SHOLTO and REUBEN PRRCY, 

Brothers of the Benedictine M ery; Mont Benger. 
The first Four Parts will complete the History of 

London, after which will follow Paris, Edinburgh, 

Dablin, &c. The Work will be embellished with Por- 

traits, Maps, and Views, executed in the very first 

style. The whole will be permits original, and the 

History of every Capital will form a distinct work, It 

is intended that the whole Work shall not exceed Forty 

Parts, Each Part is sold separately, ged 2s, Gd. 

To be published Monthly, 
London : Printed for ‘Thomas Boys, rh Ladgate-hill; 
and sold by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and all other 

Booksellers 


Post Avo. 8s. 6d. boards, the 3d edit, of 

HE SCRAP BOOK; a Collection of 

amusing and strikiog Pieces, in Prose and Verse ; 
with an Introduction and Occasional Remarks and Con- 
tributions. By JOHN M‘DIARMID, Author of the 
Life of William Cowper, 
- “ For the firesides of the numerous class of men who 
have only leisure to read by fits and starts, this is an 
amusing and generally well-selected miscellany. It is 
mere original than most of the collections ve 
been compiled from time to time of late years, and, on 
the whole, presents a fair mixtare of the grave 
gay, selected from the ablest mcedern publications.” — 
Literary Gazette ——“ Thisis an dingly ai 
ing and well-selected miscellany, and, as a travelling 

igo mien-enient 


companion, nothing ¢an be ree 
or ment. what is light and pleasant, 
as wellas what is and speculative—sbort 

i dot diversified with poetical extracts; 























BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
BOTANICAL RAMBLES, designed as an 

Early and Familiar Introduction to the elegant 
and pleasing Study of Botany. By the Author of “A 
‘Visit to Grove Cottage,” &e. Price 4s. Gd. half-bound. 





Baldwin & Co. Pate 
}St, Paul’s Charcbyard 


rnoster-row ; J. Harris & Son, 
and. E. Pry, h, 





so that we are sure, open the book where we will, to 
meet with some ent it, more or less subsiantial, 
as we feel inclined. In short, this selection may be re- 
commended as a model of works of this nature, and is 
the best literary contrivance that can be imagined for 
amusing a vacant hour.” — Mercary. 


Printed for Oliver & B Fdinburgh - F 
B. Whittaker, London, or, Perey 





oma, 
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8 Demy &vo. hotpressed, extra bds. price 5s. 
Chediesied to His Grace the Duke of Wellington,) 
AMOR PATRIZ; a Dramatic Poem: 

founded upon, — partly translated from, the 


of Metastasio. 
By JOSEPH LUNN, Esq. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by T. Geeves, 
, Strand. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. bds. 
REMARKS on FEMALE EDUCATION, 
adapted particularly to the Regulation of School 
Printed for B. J. Holdsworth, St. Paal’s Churchyard, 
London.—Of whom may be had, lately published, 
Elements of Thought, or First Lessons in 
the Knowledge of the Mind. By Isaac Taylor, Jun. 
}2mo, price 4s. 6d. 
Tour to the Lakes.—Vrice lis. sn bas. 
A GUIDE to the LAKES of CUMBER- 
LAND, WESTMORLAND, and LANCASHE 
By JOHN ROBINSON, D.D. 
Rector of Clifton, Westmorland,, 
Milastrated with Twen!y Views of Scenery, anda Tra- 
velling Map of the adjacent Country. yl 
London: Printed for Harding, 
(Lackington’s) Finsbury-square. 7 
In 8v0. Pol 10s. 6d. bas, -- 
J[NTERESTING OMAN AWN I 
recently discovered in Fife, ascertaining the Site of 
the great Battle fought betwixt Agricola and Galg ; 


“ 
























oS "PE LITERARY GAZETTE; &e. 





In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 
REMARKS on the COUNTRY extending 
from CAPE PALMAS to the RIVER CONGO, 
including Observations on the Manners and Customs 


vo. price Qs. 


In 8 6d. 
THE SIEGE of VALENCIA, the last Con. 


stantine, and other Poems. By. Mrs. H 
Printed’ for Joon Murray, Mhumerioee 





of the Inhabitants ; with an Appendix, g an 
A t of the European Trade with the West Coast 
of Africa, By CAPTAIN JOHN ADAMS. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
* From Cape Palmas to the Congo the autbor has 
landed at every important place; and he has thrown 
eget, almost in the form of notes. the observations 
which occurred on these occasions. ,Thus he makes his 
readers better acquainted than they could before have 
been (even by Tuckey’s Narrative, Bowdich’s Ashan- 
tee, and other recent writers,) with the gold, ivory, 

and palm-oil coasts; with the Fantees,”’ &c. &e. &e. 
Literary Gazette, July 5, 1823. 








Earle’s Observutions in Surgery.—tn 8vo. price ds. 
PRACTICA LREMARKS onFRACTURES 
at the Upper Part of the Thigh, and particularly 
Fractures within the Capsular Ligament ; with Critical 
Observations on Sir Astley Cooper's Treatise on that 
subject.—Observations on Fractures of the Olecra- 
non—Deseription of a new Apparatus for securing the 
Upper Extremity in Injuries of the Shoulder-joint and 
Scapula—On the re-establishment of a large Portion of 
the Urethra—On the Mechanism of the Spine. 
By HENRY EARLE, F.RS. a 
Agsistant Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 

Wes Surgeon to the Foundling Hospital. 

“Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 





with the discovery of the Position of fiye Roman ‘Towns, 
and of the Site and Names of upwards of seventy Ro- 
man Forts. Also, Observations regarding the Ancient 
Palaces of the Pictish Kings in the Town of Abernethy, 
and other local Antiquities. 
By the Rev. Andrew Small, Edenshead. 

Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
& Green, London ; and J. Anderson & Co. Edinburgh: 

In 3 vols. limo, 24s. 

JSABELLA, a Novel. By the Author of 

Rhoda, Plain Sense, and Things by ‘Their Right 
Names.—Also, jh 

A Second Edition of Rhoda, 4 vols. 28s. 

“The reader of sensibility who wishes to see the 
human heart developed in the natural circumstances of 
life, will find a rich entertainment in the present work, 
which exhibits with great force the superior infi 











Recently published, price One Guinea, in bds. The 
FGNCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, 
Part IX. Containing, amongst a variety of other 
articles, the following—Pure Sciences: Logie—Mixed 
and Applied Sciences ; Physical Astronomy, completed 
—History and Biography: Syria, Perseus, Plato, ‘Ti- 
berius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, Rome, L. Corne- 
nelius Syila, Mithridates.—Miscellaneous: Bell—Bel- 
lows—Benyal—Bible—Bibliography—Bile—Billiards— 
Birman Empire, &e. 
*,.* A few Copies are printed on superfine Royal 
Paper, with proof impressions of the Plates, 11. 16s. bds. 
Printed for J. Mawman; C. & J. Rivington; Bald- 
win, Cradock, & Joy ; Sherwood, Jones, & Co.; G. & 
W. B. Whittaker; Ogle, Duncan, & Co. London; 
J. Parker, Oxford; Deighton & Sons, Cambridge ; and 
may be had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





of art over nature in the fashionable world. Like the 
Cecilia of Miss Burney, the characters speak for them- 
selves, and are chiefly elicited by dialogue, which; in a 
most excellent and animated strain, pervades the work. 
"The character of Rhoda is more happily drawn, be- 
cause truer to nature, than that of any heroine that has 
for a long time appeared before us.”’ 
Printed. for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


1 In 8vo, dvs. tid, bds, 
A VIEW of the PAST and PRESENT 
STATE of the ISLAND of JAMAICA; its prin- 
cipal Productions, Climate, Diseases, Soil, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Government, Laws, and Establishments: 
also the State of Society, the different Classes of the 
free Inhabitants ; and the Character, Customs, and Mo- 
ral and Physical Condition of the Slaves. ‘Yo which 
are added, Remarks on the various Means proposed 
for improving the Minds and increasing the Comforts ¢f 
the Slaves, and on the very important Question of the 
Abolition of errors the British Colonies. 
By J, STEWART, late of Jamaica. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B, Whittaker, Lond 


ondon. 
To Travellers.—Just Published, a 
OLIVER & BOYD'S New TRAVELLING 
MAP of SCOTLAND, beautifully engraved and 
coloured; in a case, or neatly half-boand, forming a 
small Pocket Volume, 9s. 

*,* This Map is constructed on an improved plan, 
with the distances on the pare roads, by which any 
place or route may be traced with ease by the traveller, 
either in a carriage or on horseback, without the incon-, 
venience to which he must submit by unfolding Maps 
on the ordinary construction. . 

Oliver & Boyd’s New Travelling Map of 
England and Wales, exhibiting the different Counties, 
Towns, Villages, Stages, Principal and Cross Roads, 
Hills, Rivers, Canals, &c.; constructed aad drawn with 
the greatest care, by John Bell, Land Surveyor; in 
case, 78. 6d.; on rollers, 9s. 

Priucipal Roads through Scotland, from 
Fainburgh, Glasgow, &c. ; including the usual Tours 
hy the Forts along the Caledonian Canal, and to Loch 

trine ; Roads to London, Also the Population 
according to the Parliamen’ Returns of 1811 and 
1821 ; extent in Square Miles of the different Countiés ; 
number of Acres cultivated and uncultivated ; Chrono- 
logy hen its of the most remarkable Mountains, &c. : 
to w 








ich is prefixed a Travelling Map of Scotland, } 


Second Edition improv 


New Novels, recently published by Longman, Hurst» 
» Orme, Brown, & Green, London :— 
DWARD NEVILLE;; or, the Memoirs of 
an Orphan. 4 vols. }2mo. price 11. 8s. 
2. Selt,Pelusion; or, Adelaide d’Haute- 
roche. A Tale. By the Author of “* Domestic Scenes.”’ 
In 2 vals. 12mo. 14s. bds. 

3. The King of the Peak. A Romance. 
By the Author of the “ Cavalier,” “ Malpas,” &c, in 
3 vols. 12mo. 1. Is. bds. 

4. Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden- 

hall. A Romance. By the Author of the “ Lollards,” 

* Calthorpe,” &c. In3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. bds, 

5. Integrity, a Tale. By Mrs. Hoffland, 

Author of * ‘Tales of the Manor,” “ Son of a Genius,” 

&c. price 6s. bds. 

6. Reformation: a Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

price 18s. bids. 

7. The Refugees, an Irish Tale. Ry the 
+i » I) tet. ” 


Anthor of “ C &e. In3 vols. 


l2mo. price 1. 1s. bds. 


Jast published, embellished with Viewsand Maps, 

PLANTA’S New Picture of Paris, 8s. bd. 
Planta’s Gazetteer of France, 4s. bds. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of France, 8s. bd. 

— ftinerary of Italy, 10s.6d. bd. - 

— Itinerary of Germany, 12s. bd. 

Spain and Portugal, 7s. bd. 

———— Denmark, Sweden, &c. 7s, bd. 

Boyce’s Belgian Traveller, 8s bd. 

Schreiber’s ‘four down the Rhine, 8s: bd. 

Post-Roads of Europe, 8s. bd. 

Vasi’s New Picture of Rome, 12s. bd. 

—_— Naples, 10s. 6d. bd. 

Ebel’s Switzerland and Atlas, Ms. bd. 

Komberg’s New Picture of Brussels, 8s. bd. 

Blagdon’s French Interpreter, 6s. Gd. 

Genlis’ Manual, in English, French, and Italian, 6s. 6d. 

Ditto, English, French, Italian, German, Spanish, and 
Portagueze, 9s. 6d. 

Whitaker’s Modern French Grammar, 6s. 6d. 

Mabire’s Conversations, &c, French & English, 6s. 6d. 

Hamoniere’s French and English Dictionary, &s. bd. 


Art of apentapee, in French and English, 5s. 
or Pee et Journal, 2s. 6d. hall-bousd. ¥ 




















Touti; 
Genitiecwn’s Washing-Book, French and English, 1s. 
Rammily, Washing; Book, French and English, Is. 


iginm, &c. 9s, case. 


> lds. case, 
Printed for Samuel Leigh, 1 Strand ; and Baldwin 





ed, Is. 6d. 
Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G, & 
W,B.Whitaker,Loaioa, 


& Co, Paternoster-row, 





n & vols. 8vo. price 41. 16s. i 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the first 

Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of James | 

By JOHN LINGARD, D.D, 3 

Printed for J. Mawman, London ; of whom may be had 

The same Work, in 5 vols, 4to. 8/. 158. bds,. 

*,* The Continustion of the History, to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. is in a state of forwardness. 

Second Edition.— Dedicated to Lady Byron. 
THE DUKE of MANTUA; a Tragedy, in 
; Four Acts.——The Masked Portrait of the Author 
in the Title Page has excited a considerable degree of 
curiosity in the Literary World, and set conjecture 
afloat about the Writer, whose identity this new and 
augmented Edition may enable some acute Critic to 

tablish.— Hand ly printed by T. Davison, White. 


"THE GAZETTE of HEALTH, No. XI, 
price Is: Containing, Dr. Stewart’s new Treat. 

mentof !'ul \ ti 
ai nt Classes of modern Physicians—A simple Me- 
th of stopping hollow ‘Teeth, checking the j 
of Caries, with Instructions for preserving the Teen 
healthy und firm in their Sockets—A case of Dtops 
successfully treated by Dr. Pring—Remarks on diffe- 
rent Compositions for Dinner Pills, with a Prescription 
for an efficacious Stomachie Pill—Dreadiu) Effects of 
Mercury in producing Insanity, with the Cases of-the 
late unfortunate Mr. Grifliths, jun. Mr. Eldrige, &e.— 
Earl of Winchelsea’s Present, and Letter to the Callege 
of Physicians—Beneticial Effects of the Acetate of Alu- 
mine in Chronic Inflammation of the Eyes, Fluor Al- 
bus, &c. —Of the Tincture of Belladonna in Mania, Con- 
vulsions, &c.—Cases of Calculi, of collection of matter 
in the Chest (successfully treated by Mr. Best,) of 
enormous Appetite in a Lady, fatal effects of the Vo- 
mie Nat—Dr. Badeley’s new School of Faith and Phy- 
sic—Dr. James Johnson’s Quarterly Contributions to 
Jargonic and Rodomontade Medicine—Keceipt. for aa 
effectual Remedy for Grease, Instructions for cleaning 
Plate, and sharpening cutting Instruments—Directi 
for making a cheap and wholesome Ale with unmalted 
Grain, &e— Food for weakly-or ricketty Children, &. 
—A Friendly Hint to the Borough Gulls, and to Old 
Mother Goose, &c. &c.&e. 

Sold by Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row ; 170, Pie- 
cadilly, and all Booksellers. 

N.B. The back Numbers have been reprinted the 
eighth time. (omplete Sets may he had at 170, Picca- 
dilly, or any Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


New Editions of Damm’s Greek Lexicon. 
In course of Publication, 

NOvUM LEXICON GRAECUM, ETY- 

MOLOGICUM et REALE; cui pro basi sub- 
strate sunt, concordantia et elucidationes Homerice 
et Pindarice, Auctore CHRISTIANO TOBIA DAMM, 
Rectore Gymaasii Coloniensis Berolini. 
Editio de novo instructa; voces nempe omnes pres- 
tans, primo, ordine literarum explicatas, deinde, fa- 
miliis etymologicis dispositas, cura 

JOANNIS MORISON DUNCAN, A,B. 

Glasgue : Ex prelo Academico, typis et impensis 
And:ew et Joannis M. Duncan. Venalia préstant, Lon- 
dini,apad Knight et Lacey; Edinburgi, apud Adamom 
Black; Glasguw, apud Wardlaw ye ean et 
J. Smith et Fil; Dublinii, apud R. M, ‘Tims. 
This Edition of the valuable and scarce LEXICON 
of DAMM, on a new and greatly improved plan, is 
beautifally printed in Quarto, aud will be comprised in 
Eight Parts, at 10s. Gd. each. x 
Part I. was published on the Ist of July, Part IT. will 
be published on the Ist of September, Part 1/1. on the 
Ist of October, and the succeeding Parts on the first of 
every Month,till the whole work is completed. A copious 
Prospectus of the Work miay be had of Knight & Lacey, 
24, Paternoster-row, or any of the other Publishers. 
The original is too we!l known to the Literary World 
to require in this place any datory introduct 
Also, Another Edition of the same Work, 
containing the large portion of the original, which is 
devoted to the illustration 6f Homer, apart from that 
relating to Pindar, to be comprised in the same number 
of Parts, in 8vo. price 7s, 6d. each; or on a beautitul 
hot-pressed Royal, price ls. 6d. each. This will form 
two handsome Volumes, to range with the various 
Octavo Editions of Homer. t 


Second Stina of Dr. Lingard’s ratory of Enyland. 
a . 








friars, in 8vo. price ds 

















London : Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 

every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moalton Street, Oxford Street; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 
and J. cuapeell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 
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